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THE DAYS OF ITURBIDE. 





tN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE THIRD. 





Arter a long absence, Mitzli once more found himself in Mejico, | 


which he learned was in the possession of the insurgents. The city 
‘was apparently in great commotion; cannon was firing, banners 
waving, and the streets filled to suffocation with people. He struggled 
through to the greaf square, which he found cro , especially by 
the lower orders, cargadores, polilanites, Indians and leperos, who 
were shouting to the utmost extent of their voices. Mitzli knew that 
through the negociations ef O’ Donagu, the new viceroy, Victoria had 
been able to take possession of the capital ; but, for some time, could 
not understand the cause of all this noise. He listened, and dis- 
tinctly heard, * Long live Iturbide! Augustin the first, emperour 
of Mejico !” 

“Ha !—heard I aright!” he exclaimed; ‘“ Iturbide emperour !— 
Then is my country lost indeed !” 

After much squeezing and crushing, Mitzli at last found himself 
before the convent of San Francisco, where he was to meet father 
Dominguez, and was soon ushered into his presence. The friends rush- 
ed into each other’s arms, and expressed their pleasure at the meeting 

** But those shouts! Those damning shouts, father!” exclaimed 
Mitzli. 

“Tt is all too true, my son; Don Augustin bas usurped the sove- 
reign power !” 

** How happened it, father 7” 

“Tis the old story of Cxsar and Napoleon. He first gained over 
the army, and it then was an easy matter to awe the cortes, which, 
like Cromwell, he dissolved with his troops.” 

**T ever disliked that man, and from this day renounce all allegi- 
ance to him, or communion with him !” 

** Beware, my son, or you may share the fate of Victoria and Bravo.’ 

* How !—speak, father! The noble Victoria i 

“Is in prison with General Bravo! He headed a congpiracy to 
free the junta, which was discovered, and he imprisoned. This, I 
fear, may be your fate, if you are imprudent, and thus, one by one, 

Mejico will see all her defenders torn from her. You must bear with 
him yet awhile.” 

Mitzli shook his head. “T cannot feign, father! 

“Tt is for the good of your country. Believe me, happier days 
are in store forus. The creole has been elected only by a portion 
of the people: republicans and Spaniards are both against him; and, 
sooner or later, he must be hurled from his throne! Conceal your 
feelings—enter into the gayety of the capital, to lull any suspicions 
he may entertain—and then, another throw for Mejico y Libertad!” 

Yielding to the advice of father Dominguez, Mitzi left him, pro- 
mising to be wary, and then set out forthe Alameda, where he hoped 
to obtain a view of his Matilda ; for at this hour of the afternoon, al! 
the fushion of Mejico were sure to be*there. He entered the gate, 
and gazed around among the brillant circle of carriages, which were 
slowly moving around the broad road which ran beside the walls. In 
the centre, many were walking among the trees, and fountains, and 
statues, all in their gayest attire and merriest faces. The Estevez 
carriage he at last espied, drawn up with many others in an open 
space. It was surrounded by a throng of cavaliers, elegantly dressed 
and mounted, who were busily paying their court to the ladies ; for 
the Senoritas Estevez were great favourites in Mejico, as they were 
gay and pretty, and known to be wealthy. Matilda Leslie was also 
a great attraction to the gentlemen ; her beauty presenting a pretty 
contrast to her dark friends. They were short, their forms full, 
while Matilda was slender and sylph-like; her complexion was of the 
most transparent lustre, beautifully shaded with red and white, her 
eyes blue—while the Seforitas Estevez were without colour. To 
their admirers, however, the pure whiteness of their complexions 
contrasted well with the dark shade of their eyes and hair. The fair 
Mexicans also possessed the advantage when walking, for their gait 
was stately and elegant, and their feet small and well-formed. The 
dress of the northern girl rendered her conspicuous, for the ladies of 
Mejico had not yet assumed the European fashions, and she was the 
only lady who wore a bonnet. ‘This, however, did not add to her 
charms in the eyes of her countrymen or Europeans, for the grace- 
ful lace mantilla, which was cast over the high-carved comb of the 
fair Mejicana, displaying her glossy hair, tastefully decorated with 
flowers, and falling gracefully around her, was infinitely more pictu- 
resque than the most elaborate bonnet or cap of the European 
Among the gentlemen who surrounded the Estevez carriage, Mitzli 
observed one who seemed extremely assiduous in his attentions to 
Matilda Leslie. His figure was fine and commanding, his dress rich, 
and his horse the admiration of all the Alameda. Uneasy at the dis- 
covery of so formidable a rival, he asked a gentleman near if he 
knew the name of that cavalier ; and was told he was the Conde de 
las Cardenas, a wealthy Spanish count, who had just arrived from 
Spain. He was a great favourite with the ladies, for he was gay and 
handsome, and scattered his gold im profusion. His informer also 
added, he was soon to marry the northern lady, Miss Leshe 

Distracted by this information, Mitzli rushed from the spot, and 
throwing himself by the side of a fountain, gave way to the most 
bitter feelings. Why had he loved! he asked himself. Why did 
he add the evil of a hopeless attachment to his already wretched lut ' 
How dared he, a poor Mexican, lift his eyes to one placed so far 
above him? Of course, all competition with the noble conde was in 
vain, and his only course was to depart where he should never see 
Matilda more. Yes, he would fly that very moment, and never look 
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upon her again. He would devote himself to his country ; and love, 

he hoped, might in ume give place to patriotism. 

| Santa Maria! le he hallado!” exclaimed a voice near him ; and 
Gil, a servant of Don Manuel Estevez, came panting up to him 

|“ Oh, sefior! I have had such a time to find you !” 

|“ Well! what !—Gil, has she sent you to me !”” exclaimed Mitzli ; 

| in the greatest agitation, for a thousand improbabilities rushed into 
his mind at once 

* Si, sear, she has sent me to search for you. She saw your 
worship, » so angry you did not come to speak to her! Diablo 
que calor !” 

What a charming sensation ran through the heart of Mitzli ! 

“ She says, scior, you must come to see her this evening, crerfa- 
mente; for there is to be a tertulia at their house.” 

Mitzli was now as happy as he had before been wretched. She 
had sent for him! She took an interest in his fate! What was the 
Spanish count to him! He cared not a cocoa for him, with all his 
riches! Matilda knew he loved her, and surely she would not have 
sent for him, did she not mean to return his passion. All his former 
resolutions were forgotten, and returning thanks for the invitation, 
said he should certainly be there. Gil went grumbling back again, 
for his run through the heat had quite overcome him 

“IT do wish Senorita Mereedes would send one of the other lackeys 
with her messages,” he said. ** This is the third gentleman she and 
her sister Dolores have made me scek out. Diablo!—she never 
thinks of employing any but me, when there are Jose, Pepo and Juan 
—lazy rascals with nothing to do!” 

The soliloquy Of fat Gil was ended by the time he reached the ear- 
riage, and mounting behind it, the postillions received orders to drive 
home. ‘The ladies were all in high spirits, and chatted merrily to- 
gether on the various occarrences at the Alameda—Matida especi- 
ally, who had seen Mitzhi on the grounds, and knew the devotion of 
the conde had kept him from her. So intoxicating was this feeling 
of first love, that Matilda’s spirits arose as they rode on, unparting 
some of her liveliness to her companions, who were all laughing gaily, 
when a sudden shock threw them against the side of the carriage 
“Oh, Madre de dios! un terretremo '—an earthquake !"" was echo- 
ed by every one around. The carriage was stopped—the ladies 
sprang out, and falling on their knees, told their beads with muttered 
prayers. Matilda was much alarmed, but not having any beads, she 
yazed fearfully around her, mentally eyaculating prayer to Him who 
could save her in the hour of need. The scene was imposing. Every 
person had knelt in the spot where he stood when he felt the shock, 
and the Plaza Mavor, in which they were, was as silent as death. The 
gay groups of promenaders were checked in their mirth ; the pran- 
cing cavalier was kneeling by his charger’s side ; and ladies and In- 
dians, and grandees and loafers, were mumbling their prayer side by 
side; while a gentle motion was felt in the ground, and a distant 
rumble heard. In a few minutes all was over, and remounting, every 
one drove off, as gay as ever, to the theatre or tertulia, to laugh or 
smoke away the:Malarm 

When Mitzli entered the saloons of Don Manuel that evening, 
they were brilliantly lighted, and crowded with mehly dressed and 
beantiful ladies, and gallant cavahers, waltzing their graceful Span- 
ish dance, or chatting merrily, and flirting their fans. ‘The officers 
of Iturbide’s army were many of them there, which added to the bril- 
haney of the scene, as they were literally covered with gold embroi- 
dery. Sweetmeats, and fruits, and ices, were freely circulated. ‘The 
danee stopped as Mitzh entered, and Dolores Estevez took up her 
guitar. Muzli remained at the door until she had ceased ; and as 
sweetly as she sang La Cachucha, or La Contrabandista, he was 
too eager to speak to Matilda to listen with much patience. At last 
he crossed to her, and she received him with such a flush of pleasure, 
that, convinced by this, and her message, as he supposed it, Mitzh 
gave way to the ardour of his feelings, which had been so long pent 
up—he betrayed to her, and to all who observed them, the passionate 
love he bore her. ‘The lovers were ‘ogether all the evening, waltz- 
ing or conversing, which so aroused the anger of the haughty conde, 
that he strode loftily away, and devoted himself to Dolores Estevez, 
much to the delight of her mother, and the vexation of Mr. Leshe, 
who had been contemplating with much complacency the idea of 
seeing his daughter Condessa Cardenas ; and he could not see Ma- 
tlda turn from him to the poor, unknown Mexican, with any patience 
He determined she should unmediately discard Mitzh, and again call 
back the count. As a step to a reconciliation, Mr. Leshe related to 
the count their attack by robbers, and tried to place the evident 
pleasure she discovered in the socicty of Mitzli, to her gratitude for 
his services. His words seemed to produce an extraordinary agit 
tion in the count, of what nature Mr. Leshe was im doubt, for lus 
eyes avoided him, and were cast on the ground 

** Did you ever see this Romano, sehur!” he asked 

“Only at a distance, as he stood upon the rock above us. He 
seemed to be a powerfully-nade man, something about your height, 
conde.” 

The count turned abruptly on his heel, and crossed to a corn: 
where Dolores and several vouny ladies, were laughing merrily —and 
squeezing i among tuem, be remained there the rest of the evening 

From that time, the course of true love ran no longer simoot! 
The next morning Mr. Leslie inquired for his daughter, aud was told 
she was in the back saloon with the ladies 





In this larye apartment hung two hammocks, formed of straw- 
matting ; cach one contained one of the Seforitas Estevez, who 
were sinoking small eigaritas, slowly rocking back and forth, in a 
sort of half-dreamy state, one pretty little foot just touching the floor 
to give themselves motion. Their lovers of the past evening would 
seareely have recognised them, for their dresses were of common 
and their hair, divested of all ornament, was combed from 


and hung in one long plait behind. Matilda, who was read- 


calico ; 


the face, 


ing, obeyed her father’s call, and followed him to his room. There 
he displayed all his — and wishes at full length ; declared it his 
ardent desire to see her well married ; and it would break his heart 
if he thonght her attached to this adventurer Mitzli. Brave he was, 
and might be all that was noble ; but he was poor, and she possess- 
ed but little wealth, He was far from home and friends, with no 
one to rely upon but her for happiness ; and af she should disobey 
him, he would be wretched indeed. Were she she wife of the 
Conde de las Cardenas, she would see herself surrounded by every 
comfort and luxury ; and her father, instead of toiling for a scanty 
support, could reside with her, or induce the count to accompany 
them to the United States to reside i 

Matilda listened im silence to this rather selfish harangue, while 
the tears rolled profusely down her fair cheek. She was tenderly 
attached to her father—knew his dependence on her for comfort- 
and, as much as she loved Mitzh, at once promised to renounce hun 
To marry the count she could not consent ; but as her father was so 
urgent, demanded time to consider it. This was conceded, and she 
shut herself up in her room, where, on pretence of illness, she re- 
mained several days 

Muzh, in the meantime, was extremely anxious to see her, but 
could never obtam admittance. One morning he met Dolores going 
out to early mass, who informed him Matilda was quite well, and had 
gone out to ride with her father and the count. Rendered extremely 
uneasy, he called repeatedly at the house of Don Manuel, but was 
always told Matilda was out. The truth at last broke upon the un 
happy Mitzli. Matilda, to please her father, had consented to marry 
the Conde de las Cardenas; and, in fact, he was mformed of the 
expected bridal by Don Manuel. Miserable as he was, he determined 
not to interfere with his fortunate rival, for he had nothimg to ofler 
Matilda but poverty and a loving heart, To see her, however, was 
a gratification he could not yet deny himseil, and he wandered 
through the Paseos, and theatres, and operas, seeking, himself unseen, 
to gaze upon her lovely face agam. The count was ever at her side, 
with all the exultation of a happy lover—while her paleness and re- 
serve presented a great contrast to his animation. The pain Mitzh 
experienced to see her thus accompamed, and to know so much love- 
liness was lost to him forever, was greater than the pleasure her pre- 
sence gave him, and after many struggles, he once more determmed 
to seek for sympathy im the tnendstup of father Dommguez, or devote 
himself more to the interests of his country than he had done. One 
more look he would take ; and, as he knew the Estevez family would 
be at the bull-fight that day, he repaired thither to gave his last on 
one who was so dear to him. He passed the Paseo de las Viyras 
and entered the cieular building appropriated to this exhibition 
When he arrived, the fight was im full progress, and the crowded 
amphitheatre resounded with shouts and vivas. The spectacle was 
a brilliant onc The circular enclosure was surrounded by a range 
of boxes, filled with the elte of Mejico ; 
and gold, were sparkling beneath the Blue summer sky, which, com 
bined with the combat gomg on m the centre, presented a rude but 
gorgeous pageant. All this magnificence, however, was unmarked 
by Mitzi; he heard not the trumpet's eall, nor cared for Matadore 
or Bandarillo; his eves were fixed on one pale, sweet creature, 
whose face flushed bright crimson when she met his gaze. He stood 
quite near the Estevez party, ind thought himself unobserved > but 
accidentally turning toward the count, he beheld his eves fixed upon 
Mitzli started ; he 
had seen those bold, bight eyes before, in some painful situation 
he could not remember; and now that he observed the 


jewels, and bripht-hued silks, 


hun with an ¢ xpression of the utmost ferocity 


but where, 
count nearer, bis figure, his features, secmmed familar to him. The 
count, who had been fanning Matilda, again turned, and when he 
met the suspicious, scrutinizing gaze of the Mexican, his eve fell, 
bronze of lus complexion gave way toa deadly paleness 
and to col- 


and the 
The thoughts of Mitzh were in a wildenng confusion ; 
leet his ideas, and watch the count unseen, he left the galleries, and 
descended among the people. Here he gazed long and earnestly 

** Santa Maria '’* he exclaimed ; “ can this indeed be he!” 

A light hand touched lis arm, and a soft voice whispered in his 
car—* You are night! It1s Romano!” 

He turned quickly, and beheld an Indian girl at his side. She 
whispered him to follow her, and he obeyed her mandate, lost in 
wonde rat her communication 

As he walked rapidly behind the Indian gurl, he admired the grace 
and activity she displayed, and her picturesque dress. Her gay 
coloured petticoat was embroidered with tinsel; her boddice fitted 
tightly, displaving the contour of her waist; while the long sleeves 
of her chemise were prettily planted, and her bronze, but beautifully 
curved feet, were enclosed in pink-silk shppers She stopped—and, 
raring the thin muslin which was thrown over her bead, concealing her 





face, and discovered the festures of Dorilla, the mistress of Romano 
** Speak, Dorilla !” he ened 
*Sefor, beheve me! I swear by Nuestra Sefora de Guada 


“what is thes you meinuate 
loupe, our patroness, you man you call Conde de las Cardenas, 1s 
‘ 

Ron 


* Prove it 
vou will make me the hapmest 


no the banda!” 
' 





prove it!’ he cried eagerly, seizing her hands, “ and 


of men!" 
Dorilla then related, that as soon as Romano possessed the gold he 
A cousin of hers, who 


deserted her, and she had not seen him since 


kept a shop in Mepeco, came on business to the eountry, who told 
ver he had scen Romano enter his shop, pure hase a Sipe rb suit of 
clothes, and bed afterwards often seen him riding with ladies in 


very clothes, and heard he was called Count de las Cardenas 
* Ay de mi!” [littl thought when 1 was helping him to gold, it 
was to obtain the hand of another for bis bride! Now, senor, you 
have it in your power to secure him, and regain your fair lady !” 
Mitzli mused awhile, endeavouring to form the best plan of pro- 
ceeding, out of the whirl and confusion of his bosom. “I believe 


tt 
these 
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you, Dorilla,” he said, “ for I now recognise his face; but I fear I 
cannot convince others. Who would hearken to an Indian girl, or 
an unknown, like myself, were we to impeach a lofty noble ?” 

“If he were to return, by any chance, to his former haunts, senor,” 
said Dorilla, “and if you were to take him there, and bring him in | 
chains to the city, would they believe you then?” } 

“Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“ He shali return!” said the Indian girl, her dark eyes flashing 
wildly, and her frame heaving with emotion. “His men have 
vowed vengeance for his desertion; he shall be wiled to the moun- 
tains, and Dorilla be avenged!’ With the lightness of a fawn, she 
flew down the street and disappeared. } 

Soon after this, Father Dominguez, who possessed great power | 
over the Emperour Augustin, was continually urging upon him the | 
necessity of taking some measures against the numerous banditt | 
who infested the country; and his ears were filled by the wily padre, | 
with tales of robberies and murders, committed every day upon tra- | 
vellers. Iturbide had long been endeavouring to establish a military 
tribunal as an engine of power, and now found this a fitting excuse. | 
He accordingly issued his celebrated decree, which commences thus— 
“The interruption in the administration of justice—the robberies, 
murders and assasainations— the banditti that infest the highways— | 
the disorders that disturb publick tranquillity,” ete. At the sugges- 
tion of the padre, the emperour also offered a reward of one hundred 
thousand dollars for the head of Romano, who, being the most re- 
nowned brigand, his execution would strike terrour into the hearts 
of all the rest; while he was so wily, a very large reward would 
alone induce any one to seek him in his mountain-haunta. 

Preparations for the marriage of Matilda and the count were going | 
on rapidly. Everything of the nchest and best was bought up for 
the bride, and the Senoritas Estevez were expecting abundance of 
gaicty in honour of the bridal. The mormng before the marriage- 
day, the count was seated in his secret cabinet, at a table containing 
wine and cigars, while opposite him was a dark, feromous man, | 
habited in a tarnished Mexican dress. 

** Por la Santa Trimdad, Romano,” said the latter to the count. 
“T never could imagine such a change to take place in you. What! 
abandon our free and roving life, among the hills and barrancas, to 
mean yourself in a close city—and all for a girl? as if there were 
not enough in the Campo! Why, diablo! man, she is not half as, 
pretty as your dark-eyed Dorilla; and, moreover, scorns you, I hear, | 
while Dorilla, who has sent me to beg this last interview, is dying 
for love of your bonitos eos!” 

“T agree with you, Perez," said the count; “I am a fool; but I 
cannot break my chain. Often, Perez, do L ardently yearn after 
freedom and the wild woods; but, Perez, love and vengeance keeps me 
here! Ido love the haughty northerner, and would be revenged on 
her Indian lover, who, you may remember, defeated us in the 
barranea.” 

“T see, camarado, there is no hope of reclaiming you; for the power 
of these passions triumphs over the strongest.”” 

“And yet, Perez, there is a mightier power, which, I fear, will, 
again carry me toward my former haunts—poverty. T have outrun ! 
my gold, aud now, that much lavish expense is expected of me, I 
have not a rel; and my bride is poor.” 

“A bad ease, captain, and for which there is no remedy, unless 
you agree to the proposition I made you before. Assist us in the 
attack we meditate on the specie- wagons now near the city, for we 
need your presence, ag this is a well-guarded train; you may then 
return in time for your bridal to-morrow— your share of the prize 
enabling you to appear for some time in splendour befittmg your 
rank, What say you, cazatano ?” 

‘This proposition was at last agreed upon, and the soi-disant count 
left the house with Perez. The bridal day arrived—the company 
were all assembled in the church, consisting of the efite of the city 
of Mejico-—graced even by the Emperour Augustin and his ape 
rial consort. Father Dominguez was in readiness to perform the 
ceremony—the bride and her party were there, but the bridegroom 
came not. For some time the company amused themselves gazing 
upon cach other, and the bride, who appeared among her dark 
friends, as a fair lily amid its deep green leaves. At last Mr. Les- 
lie became uneasy, concealing it, however, under his blandest 
smiles, while the ladies and Don Manuel could not repress their 
anxiety and impatience. A messenger was dispatched to his house, 
who reported on his return, that the count had not been seen since 
the day previous, when he left his house aceompanied by a dark, ill- 
dressed stranger. This information created much alarm; and ut 
was feared he had been enticed away from his home and assassina- 
ted. The cheeks of the ladies blanched, and all buat the bride be- 
came much agitated. She had schooled and chilled her heart to 
stone, and now felt that neither goad nor ill could move her more. 
At that moment of suspense and anxiety, a servant whispered some- 
thing in the ear of Father Dominguez—he turned to the emperour— 

* There is a man without who has news of the Count de las Car- 
denas,” he said, “ and if your imperial majesty will permit, he will 
enter.” 

© Bring him before us,” said Iturbide 

The doors of the cathedral were thrown open and a band of In- 
dians slowly passed up the aisle, and stationed themselves on one side 
of the altar—they were followed by a small troop of soldiers bear- 
ing in the centre a man chained and manacled. Mis dress was rude 
and soiled, his face concealed by a slouehed sombrero, and his t 
serape, which was thrown ever his shoulder. When arrived in 
front of the emperour, Mitzl Zuantopetl stepped from among the 
soldiers and knelt at his feet, saving, 

“There bring in chains to your majesty, the celebrated Landit, 
Reimano !" 

A start af astevishment and affright ran areund the assembly, 
while the ladies trembled with fear at the sound of that terrible 
name, aud the gentlemen crowded around to gaze upvn the famous 
brigand. Father Dominguez came forward— 

* Your imperial highness has known this man by another name,” 
he said: “itis the noble Conde de las Cardenas.” 

And taking off his sombrero, the gallant count, the expected 
bridegroom, appeared 

“ Santa Maria! can this be true?” exclaimed the monarch in aston- 
ishment, while an @xclamation of horrour burst from the bridal train. 
Romano raised his head and gazed proudly aroun, while his fieree | 
mae eyes flashed with volcanick fires. He shook his mamacled 
ands— 






he cried, * my cuchillo in my hand and my carbine at my shoulder, , 
I vould teach this insolent crew better manners than to gaze with | 
such contempt on Romano!” 
* Take him away!” cried the emperour, when a wild cry, as if 
the derision of a fiend, startled them all :— 

* Remember Dorilla!” it screamed, while the silvery sound 
echoed far and wide through the cathedral’s arches—the bandit, 
shuddering, covered his face with his hands, and followed his cap 
tors without resistance. 

“ Stay, Mitzli!” called the emperour, as he turned to go— you 
are entitled to the reward which I promised to the conqueror of 
Romano—you shall receive it to-morrow ; and, as some pledge of 
my favour, | bestow upon you the title of Conde de Queretaro, as 
some requital for your brave services during the seige of that town. 
And now, Senor Conde,” added the emperour, “as you have de- 
prived this lady of one husband, methinks you are bound to provide 
another.”’ 

The new-made conde knelt at the emperour's feet, and kissed his 
hand with devotion. 

«What say you lady,” said the emperour to Matilda, * will you 
take my friend here ’—Is not one conde as good as another!” 

Matilda, from the first appearance of Romano, had thrown her- 
self in her father’s arms and hid her face in his bosom. Augustin 
took her hand—she raised her head and gazed earnestly, imploring- 
ly, in her father’s face. 

** We must obey the emperour, daughter.” 

The monarch placed her hand in that of the condeé’s, while the 
old cathedral rang with vivas and rejoicings. E.R. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


The difference of a letter.—The following beautiful poem, after the lapse 
of several years, is again going the rounds of the newspapers, as quoted 
“from the Kmckerbocker.” tt was a friendly contribution of Mr. Bryant to 
the Knickerbacker Magazine, during our briet editorship of that work, when 


, first started. 





THE ARCTICK LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

Gone 1s the long, long winter-night— 
Look, my beloved one ! 

How glorious, through his depths of light, 
Rolls the majestick sun. 

The willows, waked from winter's death, 

Give out a fragrance like thy ‘reath: 
The summer is begun ! 

Ay, ‘tis the long, bright summer-day ; 
Hark to that mighty crash! 

The loosened ice-ndge breaks away ; 
The smitten waters flash. 

Seaward the glittering mountain rides, 

While down its green, translucent sides, 
The foamy torrents dash. 

See, love, my boat is moored for thee, 
By ocean's weedy floor; 

The petrel does not skim the sea 
More swiftly than my oar. 

We'll go where, on the rocky isles, 

Her eggs the screaming sea-fow! piles 
Beside the pebbly shore. 

Or, ‘bide thee where the poppy blows, 
With wind-flowers frail and fair ; 

While I, upon his isle of snows, 
Seek and defy the bear. 

Fierce though he be, and huge of frame, 

This arm his savage strength shall tame, 
And drag him trom his lair. 

When crimson sky and flamy cloud 
Bespeak the summer fled, 

And snows, that melt no more, enshroud 
The valleys white and dead ; 

I'll build of wee thy winter home, 

With glistening walls and lucid dome, 
And floor with skins bespread. 

The white fox by thy couch shall play, 
And, from the frozen skies, 

The meteors of a mimick day 
Shall flash upon thine eyes; 

And t—for such thy vow—meanwhile, 

Shall hear thy voice and see thy smile, 
Tl that lone midnight fles. 


NEWSPAPER WAR. 


In the “Pickwick Papers” is the following capital hit at those 
political gladiators, who, by their violence and scurrility, bring dis- 
grace on the newspaper press. The sketch is so true to nature, that 
it can hardly be pronoanced a caricature :—* A reptile contemporary 
has recently sweltered forth his black venora, in the vain and hope- 
less attempt of sullying the fair fame of our distinguished and exee- 
lent representative, the honourable Mr. Stumkey—that Slumkey, 
whom we, long before he gained his present noble and exalted posi- 
tion, predicted would one day be, as be now is, at once his country’s 
brightest honour and her proudest boast—alike her bold defender 
and her honest pride: our reptile cotemporary, we say, has made 
himself merry at the expense of a superbly-embossed, plated cval- 
scuttle, which has been presented to that glorious man by his en- 
raptured constituents ; and toward the purchase of which, the name- 
less wretch insinuates, the honourable Mr. Slumkey himself contr- 
buted, through a confidential friend of his butler’s, more than three- 
fourths of the whole sum subscribed. Why, does not the crawling 
creature see, that even if this be the fact, the honourable Mr. Slam- 
key only appears in a stiN more amiable and radiant light than be- 
fore, if that be possible? Does not even his obtwseness perceive, that 
this annable and touching desire to carry out the wishes of the con- 
stituent body, nust forever endear him to the hearts and souls of 
such of his fellow-townsmen as are not worse than swine—or, in 
other words, who are not as debased as our contemporary himself? 
But such is the wretched trickery of hole and corner buffery! These 
are not its only artifices. Treason ia abroad! We boldly state, 


pow that we are goaded to the disclosure—and we throw ourselves 
‘en the country and its constables for protection—we boldly state, 


“Oh that I were in my own wild woods with my brave band,” | 
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OE 
that secret preparations are at this moment in progress for a Buff 
ball, which ie to be held in a Buff town, in the very beart and centre 
of a Buff population; which is to be attended by foor ultra Butt 
members of Parliament, and the admission to which is to be by 
Buff tickets! Does our fiendish contemporary wince? Let hun 
writhe in impotent malice, as we pen the words— We wall be there.” 
Again. “‘ The Independent,’ sir,” replied Pott, “is sull draguing 
on a wretched and lingering career, abhorred and despised by even 
the few who are cognizant of its miserable and disgracetul existence, 
stifled by the very filth it so profusely scatters, rendered deaf and 
blind by the exhalations of its own slime; the obscene journal, hap- 
pily unconscious of its degraded state, is rapidly sinking beneath 
that treacherous mud, which, while it seems to give it a firm stand- 
ing with the low and debased classes of society, is, nevertheless, 
rising above its detested head, and will speedily engulf it forever.” 








CHESS PLAYERS AND THEIR DUMB ASSISTANT. 


There was at Pans, before the revolution, a celebrated coffee- 
house in the Palais Royal. particularly well known to, and famous 
as the resurt of eminent chess-players. Few people except adepts, 
in the seentifick and patience-trying game, frequented the place ; 
and yet it was generally well attended, every evening, from seven 
till ten or eleven o'clock, by, of course, unexceptionable and truly 
genteel company. A man, heaven bless bim ! an honest tradesman 
of the * rue St. Honore,” used to repair there every evening without 
fail, drank his humble * Bavaroise,” chewed his ** pain mollet,” and, 
with his elbows pressing the board, and his head resting upon his 
hands, * sat,” for three whole hours, * like patience,” watching 
closely and “smiling at” the suceessive moves of the chess-men. 
This he had done constantly for several years ; and though he never 
said one single word, never gave a sign of applause or disapproba- 
tion, and never interfered with the noble combatants ; yet he seem- 
ed to take a great deal of interest inthe mighty strife. One parti- 
cular evening he took his seat by a couple of deeply engaged play- 
ers; and, imperturbably silent, had been spying the sctentitick evo- 
lutions of the pawns at the front of the army—the square, deliberate, 
and heavy motions of the castles or rooks—the wayward and crab- 
hike strides of the kuights—the cross-ways aud independent proces- 
sions of the bishops, and so forth, when a dispute arose between the 
learned antagonists. tt was a delicate pomt about the right of a 
move. After a warm contest, the gentlemen turned round to the 
dumb spectator, and begged most earnestly that he would coude- 
scend to give his opinion as an impartial umpire, both declaring at 
the same time, that they would gladly submit to his decision. My 
good man began instantly to look sheepish, to sit uneasy, and to rub 
his forehead. “ Come, come, vou must decide; do not keep us in 
suspense ; what do you think of the ease” Upen my word, gen- 
tlemen,” answered he in a mild and submissive tone ef voice, * I 
really know not what to say; for, in truth, | de not understand an 
iota of the game.” * What!” both the players exclaimed, * you do 
not understand the game ! And in the name of Palamedes, who in- 
vented it under the walls of Then, what demon of imbeciiny brings 
vou here every night, to logk at a game which you do net understand '” 
* Why, gentlemen, you bebave rather unceremoniously with ime, and 
that is not right. Am I obliged to settle your disputes! I never 
interrupted you--nevie offered an opinion--never uttered a word. 
Why do you put yourselves in such a passion! I declare to you 
that I know no more of chess-plaving than of Ilion or Palamedes. 
But if you willbe evil and quiet, I have no objection to tell you why 
I choose to pass my evenings here, and kril time in looking at the 
chess-board, whichis a mere blank to me.”” ** Well, then,” eagerly 
asked the more composed inquisitors, * what can be the cause'”’ 
“Ah!” answered the tradesman, wringing his bands and gnaslung 
his teeth, ** I have a wife at home—who ts a shrew !” 


BETTER DAYS. 


Better days are like Hebrew verbs—they have no present tense ; 
they are of the past or future only. ** All that’s bright must fade,” 
says Tom Moore. Very likely; and so must all that’s not bright 
To hear some people talk, you would imagine that there was no 
month in the year except November, and that the leaves had nothing 
else todo than to fall off the trees. And to refer again to Tom 
Moore's song of * Stars that shine and fall,” one might suppose 
that, by this time, all the stars in heaven had been blown out, like 
so many farthing candles ina show-booth at Bartlemy fair; and as 
for lowers and leaves, if they go away, it is only to make way for 
new ones. There are as many stars in heaven as ever there were in 
the memory of man, and as many flowers on earth, too ; and perhaps 
more in England, for they are always making fresh importations. 
Sowe croakers remind one of the boy who said that his grandmother 
went up stairs nineteen tunes a day, and never came down again 
Or, to seek fer another resemblance, they may be hkened to the 
Irish grave-digger, who was seen one might looking about the churc!- 
yard, with a lantern in bis hand. ‘ What have you lost, Pat!” 
“Oh! T've lost my lantern!’ ‘ You have your lantern in your 
hand.” “ Oh! but this ts a lantern I've found, it is not the lan- 
tern I've lost!” ‘Thus it is with men in general; they think more 
of the lantern they have lost, than of the gntern they have found. 








HUMMEL. 


This great musician and composer died at Weimar on the seven- 
teenth of October. He had nearly completed his sixtieth year, 
having been born at Presburgh on the fourteeth of November, (788 
When a child he was remarkable tor the precocity of lis genius , 
and his father was induced, by the extraordinary progress he had made 
on the pitnoforte, to place hun, when he was seven years old, under 
the care of Mozart, in whose-house he lived for two years. He 
then, along with his father, travelled through various parts of Eu- 
rope, and came to England, where his public performances were 
heard with admiration and delwht. In 1820 he became maestro «: 
capella to the Duke of Weimar, where he resided until his death, 
making brilliant and profitable tours in Germany, Russia and England 





UNANIMITY. 


A Scotch parson in his prayer, said, “ Laird bless the grand couw- 
cil, the parhament, and grant they may hang together."" A country 
fellow standing by, rephed, Yes, sir, with all my heart, and the 
sooner the better—and I am sure it is the prayer of all good people.” 
“ But, friends,” said the parson, “I don't mean as that fellow does, 
but pray they may all hang together in accord and concord.”"—** No 
matter waat curd,” replied the other, ‘so "tis but a strong one.” 
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TALLEYRAND. 


Talleyrand is the only man alive who has the art of doing witty 
things. On the death of Charles the tenth, he drove through Paris for 
a couple of days, wearing a white hat. He carried a crape in bis 
pocket. When he passed through the Fauxbourg of the Carlists 
the crape was instantly twisted round his hat; when he came into 
the quarter of the Tuidleres, the crape was instantly slipt off, and 
put into the pocket. 

A woman of rank wrote to Tallevrand a long and lachrymose ac- 
count of the loss of her husband, hoping, perhaps, that the gallantry 
and sensibility of the minister would accord her a present. His 
whole letter in reply was, * Alas! Madam.” A few months after, 
the widow wrote him werd that she had consoled her grief with a 
second husband, a young officer, and requested a continuance of the 
minister's favour, for herself and spouse. ‘Talleyrand’s second 
reply was simply, ** Ho, ho! Madame.” 

While the secretary of foreign affairs, a young man was recom- 
mended as attache to an embassy. ** Copy this,” said ‘Talleyrand, 
throwing him amemorial. It was copied. * Bah! what are you 
about?” ‘said the minister. ‘“ Drying the ink,” was the reply 
* Then you will not do fora French embassay. Biotting paper be- 
trays secrets.” 

A certain lady requested his name in her album. He gallantly 
consented, and commenced penning a verse. ‘ Stop,” said she, 
“verses will do from inferior mes, aud the name alone ot Talleyrand 
is glory enough for my kook. He gave her a keen glance, and 
wrote the name—/ut at the top of the page. Next day all Paris 
laughed at the dexterous evasion by which he had escaped the vexa- 
tion of finding his name signed to a billet of ten thousand franes 

** All this,” said a writer in Blackwood, ** is dexterous ; but what 
is this verbal dexterity to the practical skill, with which this extra- 
ordinary man has contrived to baffle all the casualties of thirty 
years, full of the ruin of all power, ability, courage and fortune ! 
Here is the survivor of the age of the Bastile, the age of the guil- 
lotine, the age of the prison-ship, and the age of the sword. And 
after batting the Republick, the Democracy, the Despotism and the 
Restoration, he figures im his eightieth year, as the ambassador to 
England, the minister of France, and retires from both offices only 
to be the chief councillor, almost the coacjutor of the king. ‘That 
where the ferocity of Robespierre fell, where the sagacity of Napo- 
leon fell, where the experience of the Bourbons fell, this one old 
man, a priest in the land of danog spirits, where conspiracy first 
and soldiersiip after, were the great means of power—-should sur 
vive all, succeed in every thing, and retain his rank and mifluence 
through all change, is unquestionably one of the most extraordinary 
instances of conduct exhibited in the world.” 





FIDELITY OF A DOG. 


Sir Harry Lee, of Ditehley, in Oxfordshire, ancestor of the late 


earls of Litehfield, had a mastiff which cuarded the house and vard, 


but had never met with the least particular attention from his mas- 
ter, and was retained tor lus utility only, and not from any particular 
regard. 
tended by his farthful valet, an Italian, the mastuf silently followed 
him up stairs, Wluch he had never been known to do before, and, to 
his master’s astonishment, presented himself in his bed-room. Being 
deemed an intruder, he was instantly ordered to be turned out— 


One night, as his master was retirmg to his chamber, at- 


which, being complied with, the poor animal began scratching vio- 
lently at the door, and howling loudly for admission. The servant 
Discouragement could not check his 
he returned 


was sent to drive him away 
intended labour of love, or rather, providential impuls¢ 
again, and was more importunate than before to be let m. Sir Harry, 
weary of opposition, bade the servant open the door, that they migh 
see what he wanted todo. This done, the mastiff, with a wag of 
his tail, and a look of aflection at his lord, deliberately walked up, 
and crawling under the bed, laid hunself down, as if desirous to take 
up his night's lodgings there. ‘Yo save further trouble, but not from 
any partiahiy for lus company, this indulgence was allowed. About 
the solemn hour of midnight the chamber-door opened, and a person 
Sir Harry started from his 
sleep; the dog sprung from his covert, and, seizing the unweleome 
All was dark ; and Sur Harry rang 
The person 


was heard stepping across the room 


disturber, fixed lim to the spot ! 
his bell in great trepidation, in order to procure a hyght 
who was pinned to the floor by the conrageous mastiff, roared for 
assistance. It was found to be the valet, who little expected such a 
reception. He endeavoured to apologize for his intrusion, and to 
make the reasons which induced him to take this step appear plausi- 
ble. But the mmportunity of the dog, the tune, the place, the man- 
ner of the valet, all raised suspicious in Su Harry's mind, and he 
determined to refer the investigation of the basimess to a magistrate 

The perfidions Italian, alternately terrified by the dread of punish 
ment, and soothed with the hopes of pardon, at length confessed that 
it was his intention to murder his master, and then rob the house 

This diabolical design was frustrated only by the mstinctive attach- 
ment of the dog te lis master, which seemed to have been directed 
How ‘ Ise cot ld 
How else co ild 
int ser- 


on this occasion by the interference of Providence 

the poor animal know the meditated assassination’ 
he have learned to submit to myury and msult for his well-r 
vices '—and finally seize and detam a person, who, it 1s probable, had 
shown him more kindness than his owner had everdone! It may b« 
impossible to reason on such a topick, but the facts are indisputable 
A full-length picture of Sir Harry, with the mastuf by his side, and 
the words, ** more farthful than favoured,” are still to be seen at the 
familv-seat at Ditchlev, and are a lasting monument of the gratitude of 





the master, the ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the dog 
GRAY MARE THE BETTER HORSE, 

A gentleman of a certain county in England having married a 
young lady of considerable fortune, and wih many other charms ; 
vet finding, in a very short time, that she was of a high, domineer- 
ing spirit, and always conte nding to be mistress of him and his fam 
ily, he was resolved to part with her. Accordingly he went to her 
father, and told him he found his daughter of such a temper, and 
was so heartily tired of her, that if he would take her home again, 
he would return every penny of her fortune 

The old gentleman having inquired into the cause of 
plaints, asked him, “why he should be more disqueted than any 
other marricd man, since it was the common case with them all, 
and consequently no more than he ought te have expected when he 
entered into the marriage state*” The young gentleman desired 
to be excused : he said he was so far from giving his assent to this 
assertion, that he thought himself more unhappy than any other 
maa, as his wife had a spirit no way to be quelled ; and as most cer- 


his com 


ee 


tainly no man, who had a sense of right and wrong, could ever sub- 
mit to be governed by his wife. * Son,” said the old man, “ you 
are but little acquainted with the world, if you do not know that all 
women govern their husbands, though not all, indeed, by the same 
method. However, to end all disputes between us, | will put what 
I have said on this proof, if vou are willing to try it: T have five 
horses in my stable ; you shall harness these to a cart, in which I 
shall put a basket containing one hundred eggs; and if, in passing 
through the country, and making a strict inquiry into the truth or 
falsehood of my assertion, and leaving a horse at the house of every 
man who is master of his family himself, and an egg only where the 
wife governs, you will find your eggs gone before your horses, | 
hope vou will then think your own case not uncommon, but will be 
contented to go home, and look upon your own wife as no worse 
than her neighbours. If, on the other hand, your horses are gone 
first, I will take my daughter home again, and you shall keep her 
fortune.” 

This proposal was too advantageous to be rejected ; our young 
married man, therefore, set out with great eagerness, to get rid, as 
he thought, of bis horses and his wife 

At the first house he came to, he heard a woman, with a shrill and 
angry voice, call to her husband to go to the door. Here he left 
an egg, you may be sure, without making any further inquiry ; at 
the next he met with something of the same kind; and at every 
house, in short, until his eggs were almost gone ; when he arrived 
at the seat of a gentleman of family and figure in the county > he 
knocked at the door, and inquiring for the master of the house, was 
told by a servant that his master was not yet stirring, but if he 
pleased to walk in, his lady was inthe parlour. ‘The lady, with 
great complaisance. desired him to seat himself, and said. if his 
business was verv urgent, she would wake her husband to let him 
know it, but had much rather not disturb him. = Why, really, 
madam,” said he, * my business is ouly to ask a question, which vo 
can resolve as well as your husband, of you will be mgenuous with 
me: you will, doubtless, think it odd, and it may be deemed unpo 
lite for any one, much more a stranger, to ask such a question, but 
as avery considerable wager depends upon it, and it may 
advantage to vourself to declare the truth to me, IT hope these con- 
siderations will plead my excuse. It 1s, madam, to desire to be i 
formed, whether you govern your husband, or he governs you !"— 
* Indeed, sir,” 
but, as I think no one ought to be ashamed of ther duty. T shall 


make no seruple to sav, that | have been alwavs promd to obey my 


" soe 


re pl ed the lady, ** this question ts somewhat odd , 


husband m all things; but, if a woman's own word ts to be sus 
pected mm such a case, let him answer for me; for here he comes.” 

The gentleman at that moment entered the room: and, after 
some apologies, being made acquainted with the business, contirmed 
every word his obedient wife had reported in her own favour: uper 
which he was invited to choose which horse m the team he hked 
best, and to accept of it as a present 


A black horse struck the faney of the gentleman most: bet 


the lady desired he would choose the gray mare, which she thoug!t 
would be very fit for her side-saddle ; her hushund cave substanty 
reasons why the black horse would be most useful to them. but 
madam still persisted in her claim to the @rav mare. “ What!” 
said she, ** and will you net take her, then But | sav you shall 
lov Tam sure the gray mare is much the better horse.’—* Well, 


* You must 


‘and T must take a 


mv dear,” rephed the husband, “if it must be so 
take an egg.” 


my horses back again, and endeavour to live happy with my wit 


repl ad th gentleman carter, 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


INFANCY, CHILDHOOD AND YVOUTH, 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT PORM.——BY BUFUS DAWES 


How like, the heart is, to an mstrument, 
A touch can wake to gladness or to we 
Hlow lke the « trcumamlnent clement, 
The spirit, thrilling as the wild notes flow ' 
] g 
The heart—the sovunl—oh mother Nature, whv 
Thos universal bond of sympathy! 


Why should chromatick discord charm the car, 
And tears im simles stream o'er with troubled pos 

But that contendmg angels hover near, : 
Te wake some sense we cannot clse enipl 4 

Tntenser faculties of love concealed, 

And in such moments painfully revealed | 


] rst, like the breath of summer o'er the strags 
Of the unfinger’d lvre, the mifant heart 
Breaks into life, while. from a thousand springs, 
Flow thoughts that know their mother—ere the art 
(4 waking hindred feelings is applied, 
And every string has me lody untned 
Then clildhood’s trial comes—how farnt its pleasures ' 
The gossamer that sets the diamond dew, 
Blazing with sunbeams, hike enjoyment measures 
Smee the rade wind must tear the web in two 
Who would go back to childhood, for the bnef 


Illusion that but gilds its darker egret 


To feel an unente TI mible being, 
‘To roam in faerv-land and dream awake, 
‘To strain the gaze intensely, without secme, 
‘To thirst vet know not how our thirst to slake 
W he with pows r, 


Would be a child again Om little hour 


Such are its unripe pleasures 


Then comes the breathing-time of young romance, 
The Jane of life, when summer's carlest ray 

Warms the red arteries, that bound and dance 
With sweet, voluptuons mpulses it play 


While the full heart sends forth, as trom a hive, 


A myriad winged messengers alive 


These, as they murmur o'er Love's nectar-eup, 
With svinpathe tick feeling, light among : 
Hyblean roses, till they parncr up 
Sweet treasures, where the lonely turd has Th 
His nnavailing love - and thus thev fill 
The cells of feeling against future : 





It sanctrties all our mercies 
us in whatever state we are, therewith to be content 
pleasantness, and all its paths are peace 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


WINTER. 


Tue scenes all around as, which we lately beleld, have assum 
a new and chilling aspect. The trees are shorn of their foliage. "The 
hedges are laid bare. The fields and favourite walks have lost ther 
attractions: and the garden, now it yields no perfumes, and offers 
no fruits, ike a friend im adversity, is forsaken. The vegetable crea- 
tion looks dead. The tuneful tribes are dumb. The caitle are grave, 
and no longer play in the meadows. The north wind blows: “He 
sendeth abroad his we like morsela ; who can stand before las cold 2’ We 
rush in for shelter. But winter is a season which has its pleasures 
I love to hear the roaring of the wind. 1 love to see the figures which 
the frost has painted on the glass. I love to wateh the red breast 
with his slender legs, standing at the window, and knoc king with 
his bill to ask for the crumbs which fall from the table. 1 lowe to 
observe the husbandman carrying forth the provender for his harm 
less charge, while the creatures of his care, not with boisterous om 
patience, but with waiting eyes turned toward the place of their sup- 
ples, ask for their “ meat in due season,”’—and I see here one of th: 
many ways in which the Father of Mercies © openeth his hand and 
satisfieth the desire of every living thing.”’ 

Winter atlords recreation for the understanding as well as for the 
senses. If we are less abroad, we have more intercourse within, Uf 
rural pleasures are dimumshed, social ones are increased. Ves, ther: 
are amusements to be found without having recourae to dissipations, 
in wlich health, innocence and peace, are often sacrifieed : where 
Vicious passions are che rishe dl and persons are rendered ine apable 
of relishing genuine pleasure. 





* Thiscourse ensues, not trivial, vet not d 
Nor such as with a frown torlads the play 
Of fancy, or proseribes the sound of mirtl 
Nor do we madly, lke ano 


us world 


Who deem religion phrenyy 
. ‘ 

That made Chem an twtrader 
Start athes awt name, oO 


A jarring note.” 





Winter is a season in which we should feel peculiarly grateful for 
our residence, accommodations and convemences. Things stnke us 
more forably by companson. Our winter i nothing when we turn 
to the fraud zone. Think of these who live within the polar ewels 
where linger months of perpetual moht and frost) When the Preneh 
mathematioans wintered at Tornea, in Lapland, the external aur 


suddenly adnutted into ther rooms, seizing the morsture, becane 
whirls of snow; ther breasts were rent when they breathed ot. and 
the contact of no with their bode was intolerabl And while our 
winter rewas here with great comparative nuldaess, how many 
blessings distinguish our portion trom that of others around us, and 


demand our praise >’ We have a house to defend us We haw 
clothes te caver us. We have fire to warm us. We have beds to 





comfort us. We have provisions te noure th us What chull we ves 
der? “ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all tus benefits.’ 
O let us think of the indiwent and nnuserable, and let the © blessin 
of them that are ready to pernsh come upon Who would not 
deny hiomeeclf superflunnes— and something more—that hes bounty 
may sit “the fatherless and the widews on they afflbenon ? 
When even fraws on, lot us reflect upon the scone so exg 
sitely touched by the pene! of semsiulity 
Poor, vet industrion rst ' 
Such claim compassion mans Let 
Awd have a tre neve ‘ pn 
The frugal " " ‘ 
Her scanty s ‘ ‘ we ‘ 
Hut dy mOMnE kea err 
The few small embers lett she aan end 
And while her itant race, wat tapren 
Ay rowded knees, sit cow the 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warn 
PRAVER 


To show that the weak performance of praver is better than none 


atoll an old author tells the following story of an inerant Papist 
dwelling in Spain. He pereenved the neeessity of his own privat 


prayers leside the Pater Noster, (Ay Mana, ete 


was he, that how to prav be knew net; only every mornng, hambly 


Birt seo sprvepels 


bending tis knees, and lifting op bis eyes d hands to heawen. | 

would delbberately repeot the alphohet © Ned new cod he “O 
gow! God! put these letters together to spell syllables, to spell 
words, to make such sense as may bo meet to thy glory and my 
pound And so (save the old writer) let us do too: of we cannot 


pray as we would, or as we ouglit tus fall te this poor man’ 


wee " EMPLOV ES (rT WEA ' 


On the salyect of the naoht cmplovment of wealth, Johnson saye 





aman cannot make a bad use of los money, os far as revards so 
erty. of he de net hoard ity for a hb either spends ut or lends it ont 
eoometv has the benefit Its weneral better te Send money (es 
peclly for useful pu © than te piwe it away: fer mdustry me 
more promoted by sf money, than by gevine wt away A 
man whos Is ten theusand a ver will de nore {than ea man 
“ y spends two thousand mnt ves awayve hye 
KNOWLEDGE AND PRETENCE 
The following compansen by Zhi, 1s ne apple ' to piety as to 
hnow! 
Ilow ist “ eceny ' Ty 
Alas’ bow different to pretend and hnow 
Joke a poor hiehland t pretence rus 
j ts! w. dirty, wewk 
Wile ‘ ree teeal stream. tree k “ P oe 
— * we Wom ‘ 
rs VvMEN or BIC 


T have not observed that men of very large fortunes enjov any 
thug extraordinary that mal What hae the duke of 
tedford?> What has the duke of Dewonshore !) The only great m 
stance that T have ever known of the enpoyvment of wealth, was that 


<8 happiness 


of Jamarca Dawkins, who, cong to visit Palmyra, and bearing that 


the wav was infested by robbers, lured ats yop of Turk sh Horse to 


ywward tin 


, A TRIFND ON WIS BIRTHDAY 


When born, im tears we saw thee drown'd 


\“ e thine assembled frends aroun 
With seulee ther poy conftest; 
Soliwe, that at thy parting hour 


They may the flood of sorrow pou 
And thou im sunles be drest 


RELIGION 


If relwnon be profitable to others, itis much more so to ourselves 
It sweetens all our trals. It teaches 
“Its ways ave 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. i 





REMARKS ON THE QUARREL-SCENE OF JULIUS CHSAR. | 
\| 


— — —<- —— |} 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


Ir is a feature of this scene that Brutus and Cassius are recon- 
ciled rather by the force of their feelings, than by explanation of the 
ostensible causes of their difference. Cassius certainly denies the 
charge of refusing to send money to pay the legions of Brutus; but 
the denial does not appear to have any effect upon the displeasure of 
his friend ; and the much more dishonourable accusation of “an 
itching palm—to sell and mart his offices for gold, to undeservers,” 
remains uncontradicted. To the allegation that Brutus had con- 
demned Lucius Pella, despite the remonstrances of Cassius, the for- 
mer makes no reply, and words and threats are interchanged of scorn 
and hatred; yet, when the high-wrought temper of Cassius, subsid- ! 
ing from its paroxysm into anguish, appeals to the feelings of his 
opponent, the hearts of both are instantly overflowed with tender re- | 
collections, and the next moment they are in each other's arms. 
This is one of those triumphs which consecrate the pages of our in- 
spired poet. The whole scene app to be intended as a gentle 
satire on quarrels, and an illustration that disagreements between 
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of bitter experience, which renders Shakspeare the teacher and poet 
f mankind—the illustrator and prophet of human nature. 
Perhaps two characters have never been more ably delineated than || 
those of the friends in whose person Shakspeare illuminates the fluc- } 


‘tuations of human feelings. A quarrel between them could be no | 
| ordinary scene of altercation—no mere display of rage and hatred. i 


It is a conflict of two hearts which knew, esteemed, and loved each | 
other. They had been united in one of the most momentous deeds \ 


| recorded in history. ‘They were, moreover, brothers-in-law, Cassius ! 
| having married Bratus’ sister, Junia. They are, in reality, as much | 


| attached to each other as ever. Mistakes, opposite interests, sus- | 


picions, vague jealousies have come over their mutual regard. There | 


Bru.—Lucius, a bow! of wine. 

Cass.—\ did not think you could have been so angry. 
Bru.—Oh, Cassius, | am sick of many griefs. 
Cass.—Of your philosophy you make no use, 

If you give place to accidental evils. 

Bru.—No man bears sorrow better: Portia is dead’ 
Cass.—Ha! Portia? 

Bru.— She is dead. 

Cass.—How scap'd | killing, when I crossed you so? 


How like is all this to the quarrels between sensible and high. 
minded men in the daily walks of life. How many are there at this 
moment, like the hot Cassius, eager to pour out their angry souls to 
friends who, on their side, feel themselves wronged, and between 
whom a slight mistake or a foolish messenger may have aided the 
difference. Men who find themselves unhappily at variance, no 


‘is not seen in Cassius “that free and friendly conference” which || matter on what seeming provocation, with others whose characters 


\*the used of old;” and Brutus looks upon him as “a hot friend 
cooling” —whose love ‘ begins to sicken and decay.” Each fancies 
himself injured by the other, because each, for the moment, is ready 
to put the most unfavourable constriction upon the other's actions. | 
Cassius comes avowedly to accuse ; but Brutus very soon relieves || 
himself from the attitude of a defendant, and throws the burden of | 


fierce invective, is artfully and admirably done. ‘To the first charge || 


friends more frequently originate in a temporary predisposition of | of having condemned Lucius Pella, he contents himsel{ with utter- \ 


their minds, than in the circumstances complained of. From a thou- 
sand undefinable influences, it is plain that these two great men had 
undergone an estrangement, such as comes sometimes between the 


best of friends, particularly when engaged together in the active | 


scenes of life. The friendship which, in the hour of need, had heen 
strong, has partly yielded to the wear of time and chance, and ex- 
hibits the weakness of human nature. 
had brought them together so closely, their intercourse was extremely 
kind, and even affectionate ; and when the thoughts to which pub- 
liek events gave rise in the mind of Brutus, at length disinclined him 
to the gaieties of the social circle, Cassius mistakes his gravity for 


Before the politicks of the day | 


coldness ; and, with the susceptibility of true attachment, remarks : 
| 


Cassius.—Brutus, I do observe you now of late— 
I have not from your eyes that gentleness, i! 


And show of love, as | was wont to have. 

You bear too stubborn and too strange a hand 

Over your friend that loves you. 
This sensitiveness in the character of Cassius, is very graceful, and 
shows itself everywhere. It is not, however, friendship alone which 
elicits his beautiful complaint. Cassius is the conceiver of a mighty 
project. Before maturing his plan, and especially before carrying it 
into execution, he desires the aid of one whose mental attributes and 
moral influence he fully appreciates. He seizes the occasion to in- 
timate his dark design. He strives to kindle the shame and fear of 
Brutus. He pours out a bosom full of hate against Casar. 
self-possessed, disciplined, spiritual Brutus, neither declines nor ac- 
cepts the task presented to him, but, with calmness and forethought, 
thus replies to the heat and derision with which it is urged— 

Brutus.—What you would work me to, I have some atm : 

How | have thought of this, and of these times, 

I shall recount hereafter; for this present, 

1 would not—so with love I might entreat you— 

Be any further moved. What you have said, 

I wil! consider—what you have to say, 


I will with patience hear: and find a time 
Both meet to hear and answer such high things. 


The quarrel-scene in question exhibits the beauty of simple lan- 
guage, the skill with which two characters, closely allied by cireum- 
stances, committing the same actions, and embarking in the same 
enterprises, may be developed with nice as well as broad contrasts 
Here, too, is found one of the lessons which make the page of Shaks- 
peare that of history, philosophy and religion—-the dignity of mode- 
ration, the folly of passion. Cassius acts from impulse—Brutus from 
reflection. Without considering the impropriety of an open rupture 
between two generals in their camp, an event fraught with danger, 


ing a single brief remark. He has the air of saying few words, from 
a consciousness that his equanimity can be preserved only by an 
effort. His reply, however— 


“ You wronged yourself to write in such a cause,—” 


is laconick, firm, and full of half-smothered anger. The taunt of 


Cassius— 


* In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear its comment—” 


Stirs him to an expression of spleen, which springs more from wrath 
than from his reason, for he never afterwards thinks to ask, or Cas- | 
sius to give, any refutation of the charge— 
** Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm— 


To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers.” 


Thus charged with bribery, Cassius, after the interchange of a_ 
few expressions of astonishment and contempt, threatens—he scarce 
knows what. But the patience of the philosophick and intellectual 
Brutus is at an end. He forgets policy as well as friendship ; and, 
no longer able to contain the volcano in his bosom, he overwhelms 
his astounded friend with a burst of burning fury. When such men 


‘lose their self-command. they scarcely understand where to stop ; 


The | 


in a time of war, and almost in the hour of battle, Cassius rushes |, 
angrily in, reckless of consequences, and bent only upon venting his | 


rage : 

** Most noble brother, you have done me wrong.” 
He is met with a calmness which at first only augments his excite- 
ment, and, impetuously determined to bring the difference to an in- 
stant issue, he proceeds— 

“ Brutus, this sober form of yours hides wrongs, 

And when you do them—" 

The next instant the general would have been publickly insulted at 
the head of his army—a circumstance equally awkward to overlook 
orto resent. Foreseeing the evil, Brutus hastens to check its ad- 
vance, with his characteristick coolness and forbearance. ‘“ Cassius,” 
observes the hero— 


* Cassius, be content. 
Speak your griefs softly. I do know you well— 
Before the eyes of both our armies here— 
Whe should perceive nothing but love from us— 
Let us not wrangle. Bid them move away. 
Then, in my tent, Cassius, enlarge your griefs, | 
And I will give you audience.” 


Cassius follows this wise counsel, and orders his army accordingly. 
Brutus does the same, but with a caution which shows his regret 
at the necessity of such a scene as has now become inevitable, and | 
his desire to render it perfeetly private— 

Brutus .—Let no man 
Come to our tent till we have done our conference. 
Let Lucius and Titinius guard the door. 
Thus, if a quarrel must come, he divests it as far as possible of its 
notoriety. His rebuke involves one lesson which may be advanta- 


and the rash and cholerick Cassius, who knew his coadjutor only as | 
calm, dignified and gentle, might well stand appalled at the torrent 

of lava which at length burst forth with such resistless power. He | 
had forgotten that, beneath the placid manner of this lover of quiet | 


| and meditation, beat a heart which, when occasion called, had not | 


shrunk from the slaughter of his best friend, or he would scarcely 
have ventured to approach him so rudely and so closely. No one 
but Shakspeare could have first heated such a mind beyond self- 
control, and then given it such an appropriate expression— 


Cassius.—Urge me no more—I shal! forget myself; 
Have mind upon your health—tempt me no further. 

Brutus.—Away, slight man! 

Cassius.—Is’t possible! 


Then the fierce impatience, blended with dignity—the prostrating 
indignation and lofty contempt with which the waves at length break 
their bounds— 


Brutus.—Uear me, for I will speak. 

Must § give way and room to your rash choler*” 

Shall I be frightened when a madman stares? 
Casswus.—Oh, ye gods ! ye gods! must I endure al! this? 
Brutus.—All this’ ay, more: Fret till your proud heart break. 

Go, show your slaves how cholerick you are, 

And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge’ 

Must I observe you! Must | stand and crouch 

Under your testy humour? By the gods, 

You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 

Though it do split you ; for, from this day forth, 

V'll use you for my mirth—yea, for my laughter, 

When you are waspish. 


There is in this, as in many similar cases, wrong on both sides. 
Brutus goes too far. Another touch of the Shakeperian fidelity to 
human nature is the tracing one cause of the disagreement between 
two sensible men, to the mistake of a foolish messenger— 


Cassius.—I denied you not. 

Brutus.—You did. 

Cassins.—I did not. 
That brought my answer back. 
A friend should bear a friend's infirmities. 


He was but a fool | 
Brutus hath rived my heart— | 
Ete. etc. 
It is not the denial, however, which appeases Brutus, nor is it | 
likely that he would have allowed tne disagreement to have reached 
this extremity from the mere fact of having beer refused a sum of 
gold—a circumstance which, in those days as in these, might have 
originated in causes no way connected with personal preferences. | 
The atain of bribery, upon which he had dwelt with such scorn, re- 
mains unnoticed ; but the moment Cassius, changing the key of pas- 


| sion to one of affectionate complaint, gives vent to the agony of || 


wounded love, Brutus, at once forgetful of his stern comments on || 
his brother's moral conduct, cries— ! 


“ Sheathe your dagger,” etc. etc. | 
It might seem that Brutus had not altogether sustained our ideas | 


| of his character in a scene where his terms of vituperation exceed |, 
| those of one confessedly splenetick. ‘Fhe moral goodness of Cassius | 
has even the ascendency in the interview, and it is he who first | the petty and vexatious despotism of uttering the last sentence ta 


| friend, Lucius Pella, from the stroke of a severe law? 
| had been unable, or unwillieg, to send the desired gold for the le- 


| between them? 
_ the pleasing images of the past ! 


| haps it is the only real one. 


they know to contain something estimable, should remember this 
| instructive scene, and pause ere they do anything to widen the 
| breach. Perhaps a fool has misrepresented the one. Perhaps some 
domestick sorrow has darkened the mind of the other. When Cas. 
sius at length falls upon his own sword, behold the emotion of this 
same Brutus, who, in his tent, had so fiercely and scorchingly de- 





explanation upon Cassius. In the former, there is at first percepti- || nounced him, retorted his recriminations, and termed him madman, 
' ble cautious coolness, but, under the excitement of the occasion, he 
| gradually loses all self-command, and his progress to unbridled and _ 


swindler, coward, and professed to hold him more worthless than a 
dog. Cassius at length lies dead at his feet. Where are now the 
bitter taunt, the biting sarcasm, the contemptuous accusation, the 
withering defiance, cast, but yesterday, upon his head? What, 
even, if tempted by pressing emergencies, he had bartered offices for 
gold to undeservera! What if he had endeavoured to shield his 
What if he 


gions of his fellow-general! Had all these been true, what did they 
weigh against the long-tried qualities of him who now lay stretched 
upon the ground, forever deaf to the words of his brother and his 
friend? Of how many other scenes and events did the bereaved Bru- 
tus now think, instead of the petty and temporary disagreements— 
the transient fumes of passion and errour, which had for a time come 
How warmly and vividly then flowed in upon him 
Their former intercourse in the 
army of the magnificent Pompey, the social enjoyments when the 


| grave soldier softened under the charms of Junia, their stern meet- 


ings with the slayers of Caesar, the wild tumult of that immortal 
hour in the senate. Their subsequent visions of universal liberty, 
their morning hopes, their morning farewell. These were the ima- 
ges which now heaved his bosom; and those lips, which so short a 
space before could scarce find burning words to accuse, disclaim, 
denounce, and defy ; mark how they now breathe over the bleeding 
form which heeds them not—which shall never heed them more : 
Bru.—Are yet two Romans living such as these? 

The last of all the Romans, fare thee well ' 

It is impossible that ever Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends, | owe more tears 


To this dead man, than you shal! see me pay. 
I shall find time, Cassius, | shal! find time. 





DESULTORY READINGS.—BY OMBRA. 





BODILY PAIN. 


In spite of all the fools and philosophers, that ever thought or 
wrote, bodily pain is the greatest evil attendant on humanity: per- 
Against all the evils which spring from 
the mind of man, the mind itself—omnipotent in its own sphere— 
furnishes, or at least possesses, the antidote in the evils, so called, 
which are engendered by thé passions and affections. ‘Those who 
choose to look for them, may recognise the elements of all that is 
beautiful in the human character: evils, without which the morel 
world could no more preserve its healthfulness and perfection, than 
the physical world could without winds, thunder-clouds, and earth- 
quakes. But corporeal pain, in its beginning, its continuation, and 
its end, is the source of unmixed mischief; it shuts up the winged 
spirit in the dark, narrow, and pestiferous dungeon of the flesh; it 


| concentrates all the energies and emotions of the mind and heart, 


upon the one indivisible point of self; where, not having space to 
breathe or tolook abroad, they stagnate, and corrupt, and perish. In 
the violent extremes of danger, the affections frequently step forth 
in all their beauty: the friend looks to his friend, and is tranquil; 
the mother hangs over her child, and forgets there is any other being 


| in the world ; the lover clings to the form or the image of his mis- 
| tress, and is happy: but in the torture of acute bodily pain, oF 


the death-like languor of disease, everything external is shut out; 
the charities of life wither; its very delicacies, which are an instinct 


| in the female character, are forgotten ; the strengths of our nature 


become weaknesses, and its weaknesses rise up into strengths ; aod 
self—mean, miserable, bodily self—opens, and spreads, and covers 
everything. If there is one general law of ovr nature in which 
the wisdom is not apparent, it is that which makes disease the com 
stant companion of a death-bed ; thus depriving us of the best 
beauty of the human character, precisely at the moment when we more 


| than ever seem to need it; leaving nothing but its worst deformity 





LOVE OF HAVING THE LAST WORD 


Some men have a failing which is a source of great annoyance 


| to others, for which they pay the penalty by making conversation 


less agreeable, and even, at times, intolerable.. It is the habit of 
stickling for the final word; right or wrong in the controvers! 
Subdued or victorious, there are persons who insist on exercising 


geously studied by all engaged in publick affsirs—“ Speak your leaves unworthy terms of abuse, and resorts to the more amiable | is uttered. This despotism is the outbreaking of pride in® boned 
griefs softly.” How much instruction in four words. It isthis power | language of kindness and reason. But we soon find the solution of || offensive shape : it is the usurpation of dominion over the self-lor* 
of condensing, within a line, wisdom often purchased only by years this momentary interchange of attributes. 


of other men, on a ground where men are ordinarily most sensitiv€: 
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iis, in fact, a determination to humiliate him with whom you have 
heen holding intercourse ;—to humiliate him, not by the success of 
an irresistible argument, but by the intrusion of a tyrannick power. 
avoid then the act, lest the act should create the habit: and if the 
habit exist, extra-regarding prudence requires that it should be got 
rid of ; watch yourself, and inquire of any friend on whose sincer- 
ty you can rely—inquire, if you are quite sure that you will not be 
hurt by his reply, whether the infirmity is exhibited by, or has been 
observed in you ; and if it be, correct the infirmity. 





A MODERATE FOOD. 

How hard is the case of the foreigner among us, who, often with 

a sentiment on his lips, that elicits our applause, draws down our 
er, by an unconscious violation of the language he has to ex- 
himself in. ‘The French and Italians are certainly more aimi- 

able than we are in this respect ; they can listen with an impertur- 
table thoughtfulness of allowance ; but we appeal to the reader, 
whether the following would not have been irresistible with most of 
ys. An American talking with a German friend—a man of a re- 
markably philosophical cast of mind, and fond of clothing his senti- 
ments in the graces of classical allusion—the discourse happened to 
tum upon the mortifications to which those subject themselves, who 
seek after the vanities of this world. Our friend was for a stoical 
independence, and had Diogenes in his eye. “For mine self,” he 
exclaimed, with rising enthusiasm, “I should be quite contente- 
ment for to live all my days in a dub, eating no-ting else but uni- 


coms :”” (acorns. ) 
SCHOLASTICK CONTENTIONS. 


A facetious French clergyman wishing to ridicule the hot disputes 
that took place between his disciples, and those of Aristotle, had 
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racter of the entertainment, quite over powered me. I gazed at sending me a present of some perfume, etc. from America, saying he 
everything until my eyes ached and my head grew dizzy, but no des- must return to his political duties at Philadelphia! What are they’ 
cription could possibly do justice to the spectacle, and so J shall not I never heard such a thing before, as a man sailing from America 
attempt it. Those who saw it will remember it long as they live. to stay two days in London, without seeing a single person. 

There is, I am told, a singular omission in the laws of England. 
There is a statute to prevent all the members of the royal family mar- | 4 q suitable conclusion to the above, we copy the following remarks 
rying without the consent of the “ king and the parliament ;” but at | from the correspondent of the Evening Star. 
the period of this enactment, it was quite overlooked to regulate the | 
marriages of the king or queen of the realm; the consequence is, | TWIDDLE-TWADDLE CONCERNING THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 
that although no member of the royal family can marry without per- Her majesty visited Drury-Lane the first time since her accession, 
mission, the queen Victoria may espouse whomever she may please! on the fifteenth of November, the day she had opened Parliament. 
This reminds me of the omission in the catalogue of those who may She dined early, and had in her suite seven carriages, with state 
and those why may not marry, in which, although there is a special liveries, and an escort of horse-guards. The house was filled to 
provision to prevent a man’s marrying his grandmother, first cousins Overflow. She arrived a little after seven, and was received by 





are altogether overlooked ! 
The coronation of Victoria, it is understood, will take place in June 


The following is an extract of a letter from an old correspondent, for seve- 
ral years a resident in London. 


LITERARY AND FOREIGN TATTLE. 


The November number of the New Monthly Magazine, you will 
perceive, has copied, without your leave, Captain Marryat’s beautiful 
| story of the “ Yellow Domino,” which you say was written expressly 
for, and published originally in, the New-York Mirror, and called it 
| the  Sky-blue Domino.” I presume, as you had hoisted the quar- 
antine flag, the editor of the New Monthly thought proper to haul 





{ 
| 
| 

** Sky-blue” has been substituted for the ** Yellow.” 
Bulwer is engaged on another work of fancy. I hope it is a con- 
tinuation of Earnest Maltravers, which all the readers of fiction are 
It will be too bad if Bulwer disappoints the expec- 





brought up four dogs, one of which he called Aristotle, another || 


Descartes, giving to each a disciple, and had found means to keep 
up the sharpest animosity between each party. Aristotle, at the | 
very sight of Descartes, was ready to fly at him, and tear him to 
pieces : and Descartes, by his snarling, showed that he also longed | 
to have a brush with him. The curate, frequentiy diverted his com- 
pany with the following scene : he called Aristotle and Descartes, 
abe immediately took their proper places, Aristotle on his right 
hand, and Descartes on the left, and each of the disciples close by 
his master: then the curate would speak to Aristotle, persuading 
him to come to an agreement with Descartes, but Aristotle's latra- 
tions, and fiery eyes, bespoke his implacability: then he turned 
toward Descartes, who manifested the like aversion to the curate’s 
overtures: “ Well,” says he, “then let us try what a conference may 
do: then ordering them to come near, and face each other ; at first 
they only muttered and growled, as it were, alternately, and scorned 
to answer each other; but by degrees their vociferations increased, | 
and terminated in a violent fray, two against two, so that they would 
have destroyed one another, if the curate, by the authority which he 
had been careful to maintain, had not interfered. This, with the 
curate, was a natural image of scholastick contentions, 








PLEASING REGRETS. 
Even when defeated and mortified, the social feelings are not whol- 
lyunpleasing ; and the French actress's exclamation, while speaking | 
of an unfaithful lover's once deserting her, was quite natural : ** Ah! 
ceois le bon tems’ C'etois bien malheureuse? The exclama- 
tion, however gaily put, is the more affecting, when we consider the 
probable heartlessness of the actress's life at the time she uttered it : | 
and how delightful to the memory even the pains of a real affection | 
had become, when compared with the pleasures of dissipation. 








RATIONAL REQUEST. i 


When monopolies became frequent in the court of France, the | 


king's jester begged to have one for himself: viz. a louis d'or of |) 


every one who carried a watch about him, and yet cared not how he 





LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


We have received several letters from our correspondents in England, 
containing many items of literary and other intelligence. The following 
is an extract from the letter of a lady-reader residing in London. 


VICTORIA. 


The young queen seems to give universal satisfaction. I went to 
Windsor a short time ago to get a look at her, and took some flowers 
with me. One of the maida of honour at my request presented them 
to her majesty, as she was going out on horseback. She saw me 
standing at the door of the palace, and said, quite loud enough for me 
to overhear her, ‘* What lovely flowers these are you have brought | 
me,” and shortly afterwards turned round and bowed and smiled to me | 
Most graciously. She is not beautiful, but has a very sweet and pre- 
possessing countenance, and is quite handsome enough for a queen. | 
Victoria is an admirable equestrian, and manages a horse with much 
ease and grace. She frequently rides out alone, and is not often at- | 
tended by more than three or four ladies at a time. She drives the 
Prettiest ponies imaginable. Everybody seems to know her royal | 
person, for every head becomes uncovered on the road the moment | 
the approaches. She is a sweet girl, and seems as light-hearted and 
cheerful as a bird. 

queen's visit to the city was a magnificent affair. I was present 
& the banquet in Guildhall. It was gorgeous and imposing in the 


wte musick—the stately grandeur of the queen and royal fa:nily— 


| ing it will amuse you. 


| anxious to see. 

| tations he has raised. 
| ** Love Chase,” performed at some of your theatres. Is it not a 
| glorious production! Knowles always speaks of your country with 
|enthusiasm. He is a noble-minded creature, and his literary com- 


/ positions are in danger of being rivalled by nothing but the goodness 


| of his heart. 
| are all heartily glad of it. 
| we respect Knowles. 

| What has become of Mr. Fay's novel of “ Andre?” I hope he 
| has not abandoned his intention of writing it. It will find many 
readers on this side the Atlantick. 

You no doubt know that your correspondent B. has been returned 

| by the whig electors of the city of Bristol as a member of parliament 
| Mr. Berkeley is well known in the United States as a ripe scholar 
| and a man of origina) and peculiar genius, and I venture the pre- 
| diction that the day will come when his country will have reason to 
| be proud of his taleuts. He has many friends on your side of the 
| water, who will rejoice in his prosperity, and be gratified to learn 
| that he now occupies a commanding and influential station in the 
| councils of the land of his nativity. 
| At Bristol, a few days ago, the tories threw in his teeth that he 
| had lived several years among thuse “ shocking creatures, the Yan- 
'/kees.”” He paid them back, however, in more ways than one. He 
| found he could talk quite as well as his opponents, and one very 
| comfortable thing was, that being the man of the people, the people 
| would hear nobody but him ‘They revenged themselves by calling 
Mr. B. in the newspapers the “ whole-hog-man from America !” 
which, I am told, he rather liked. The truth is, B. respects your 
| country and loves many of its mhabitants. 
The London Examiner, of the fifth of November, contains a notice 
| of a dinner given to the Honourable Grantley Berkeley, M. P. for 
West Gloucester, at Wotton-under-edge, at which Mr. Heury 
Berkeley, M. P. for the city of Bristol, well described the character 
of the tory struggle against the times. I send you an extract, think- 
It is very like the man. 


He has quitted the stage, it is said, for life, and we 
It is as an author, not as an actor, that 


“The tories,” said he, “ have made vast exertions—every engine, every 


| weapon the tories had formed during thei: continuance in office for number- 


less years—years too many for the weifare of this country—have been ex- 
erted during this election. Bribery, corruption, intimidation—everything 
opposed to the free exercise of the elective franchise has been used by 
them ; and, gentlemen, | am happy to say that, in my humble thinking, the 
result has not been equal to what they supposed. (Cheers.) You have 
heard that every animal,in his last struggle, is most desperate. We have 


|! heard that the whale, in his death-agony, or * flurry,’ as it is technically 


called, does more destruction than at any other part of his life. This, allow 


|| me to hope, is the case with the tories, and that, in their death-flurry, they 


have done their utmost. But, gentiemen, | am proud to say, they have now 
upset the boat of reform. (Great cheers.) No, gentiemen, the harpoon is 
| in the side of the vast creature—the blood spouts from its mouth—it strug- 
gles desperately, but still we ride, the successful mariners. (Cheers.) 
That, gentlemen, is, I verily believe, the present politica) situation of this 
country ; | trust that it may be borne out, and I believe it will, With the 
example before it the country has had of the means used by the tories at 
the jate elections, they dare not again go back to the country. The tories 
dare not do it ; if they were to, the results would be far different from the 
present. As the noble lord has told you, in lis most excellent speech, it is 
| the want of union—it is trusting too much to the goodness of your cause, 
that has hitherto been the cause of weakness to you, and of strength to 
your opponents. Gentlemen, I have been a traveller, and have seen many 
| countries ; and there is one country | have seen, although I am by no means 
| disposed to enter into the merits of its constitution, yet Il have seen many 
things there worthy of imitation ; but one thing more especially deserving 
the imitation of all reformers, is the motto of that country—F Plurihus 
| Unum.” (Cheers.) 


| JT sawa letter from your friend William Cox yesterday—hit to 
| death the poor fellow seemed at the death of his child—how it alters 
| one when he becomes a parent ' 
I met your late minister, Mr. Rush, at a party the other day. He 
| is much esteemed here. 
Last winter we had your Dr. W 
I know. 


. the most agreeable man 





said, ran away with his own wife! | was in the country at the time, 


ettreme. The superb decorations—the dazzling lights—the exqui- P—— B—— eaime to London, stayed two days, and then, it is 


the beauty and style of the lords and ladies—aod the princely cha- 


| “laughed heartily” during the farce. 


" 


it down previous to boarding you, and this is the reason why the | 


| You have doubtless had Sheridan Knowles’s new play of the! 


| wiser and older head than hers. 


| that nothing could be more perfect than her elocation. 


Bunn, the manager, habited as a “gentleman pensioner,” which is 
his right office, if all is true that is said of him. Gilded columns 
ornamented her majesty’s box, which was the stage-box, and crim- 
son drapery hung down from the beak of an eagle. On each side 
the box on the stage, stood a yeoman of the guard, relieved at each 
act. The burst of joy was tremendous, and her majesty curtsied 
frequently, and was deeply moved. Then the anthem, and waving 
of handkerchiefs and cheering. Her majesty was visible to all; 
her hair dressed in the plainest manner—with a superb band of 
diamonds over her brows—ear-rings of brilliants—a black lace scarf 
carelessly thrown over the shoulders—her robe of pea-coloured silk. 
The entertainments were, “ The Siege of Rochelle,” and “ Simpson 
and Co.” Between the acts, “Rule Britannia.” Her majesty 


Her majesty visited Covent-Garden, the seventeenth. The house 
was crammed. The play was Lord Byron's“ Werner,” and Macready 
acted to admiration. 

The late banquet has revived many ancestral customs and regu- 
lations. “Embroidered Trains,” an antiquated fashion, are shortly 
to be revived by Queen Victoria, which will also resuscitate a class 
of dress-makers, extinct for thirty years. The duchess of Kent is to 
occupy Claremont, where Leopold resided when his first wife was 
alive. The wine the queen drank the health of the lord mayor in, 
was sherry, one hundred and twenty years old. Sir David Wilkie’s 
full-length portrait of her majesty, in royal robes, will be exhibited 
next spring. 

The queen is the leading topick now, in this country, and I am 
afraid she will be spoiled. The adulation she receives would turn a 
Her commonest phrase is quoted 
as a bon mot. If she rides out, the newspapers are in raptures as to 
her grace. If she laughs, it is a gracious smile of condescension. 
If she blush, it is an expression of gratified delight, tingeing her 
maiden cheek with a hue like that of the setting sun on a snow- 
capped hill. If she attend the theatre, and acknowledge the plaudits 
of the people, straightway we hear that the elegance of her bow was 
the object of universal admiration. If she goes in private, (os she 
did to the Opera Buffu,) we are told to admire the delicate modesty 
which shrinks from admiration. When the dear girl read the speech 
at the opening of Parliament, the reporters, one and all, declared 
If her mother 

dines with ler-—natural enough, as they live together—we are in- 
| formed that “ her most gracious majesty, Queen Victoria, entertained 
at dinner her august mother, the duchess of Kent.” In fact, the 
poor child runs a chance of being spoiled, if rank flattery can do it. 
The only hope is, that its very rankness may nauseate. 

If your readers have any ideas about the queen, I dare say that 
they are wrong. If they form their notions from the English news- 
papers, I know they are. I shall endeavour to sketch her, briefly, 
but faithfully. 
| The queen, as you know, was eighteen in May. She is an agree- 
able-looking young woman, with a blonde complexion, (not a clear 
blonde, but the sodden hue which people get who reside for some 
time in London.) Her eyes and hair are light. She wears her hair 
in the plainest manner—usually drawn behind the ears; in the back 
it is dressed @ la Grecg, Her forehead is good—the skin tight on it; 
but not so tight as to give the glossy appearance of polished marble 
which looks very ugly. The lips rather full, pouting, and red. Her 
teeth are regular, and not particularly white; nor does she show 
them much when she speaks. Her nose is almost aquiline, and I 
would call it her best feature. She has rather high cheek-bones, 
and her face, when looked at in front, appears too bread and flat to 
be handsome. In a word, she is an agreeable, good-humoured 
looking, but by no means a handsome young woman. Sheis appa- 
rently in good epirits, and laughs very frequently. 

The queen's neck is longer than due proportion warrants. Her 
head sits well upon it. Her waistis small. Her hends and feet are 
sinall: the hands white and plump, with taper fingers, loaded with 
many neat rings. 

Were you to see the queen on her throne, or on a chair, or on 
horseback, you would think that she was fully of the middle height; 
but when she rises, you see that she is of the “dumpy” genus. The 
fact is, she sits as if she was five feet five inches high; and she 
stands more than three inches less. This is ewing to her legs being 
disproportionably short. This disproportion causes her to walk in- 
differently—waddling along, in fact. 

To carry off her want of height, she is fond, on state occasions, of 
having her train borne by two very little pages— youngsters, of ten 

‘years old. But asill-luck would have it, the marchioness of Welles- 
ley, marchioness of Lansdowne, countess of Mulgrave, duchess of 
Sutherland, and other ladies about her person, are tall women; and 
the contrast makes the queen appear of lower stature than she really 
is. Her mother is a tall, w@ll-made, dark-haired brunette, with re- 
markably fine eyes. Her father, like the rest of the royal family, 
was over the middle stature. 

Very little is now said about the queen's marriage. Methinks she 
has quite time enough to think of that some years to come. They 
say, indeed, that Lord Elphinstone is coming back from India, and 


| that she had a penchant for him. How far this is true, there are 


and can be no means, at present, of entertaining. On one point 


| there is no dispute—the queen may legally espouse a subject, if it #0 


and did not see him, but he wrote me a line from Liverpool, kindly | please ber. 





EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 





LIFE AT AN ENGLISH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 


Wuen first the little party congregated at Lord Hampton's villa, 
Vandeleur felt a degree of awkwardnesss at being associated so 
closely with Lady Seaton, the anticipation of which alone had been 
sufficient to suggest his refusal to join the party. But it would have 
been totally inconsistent with her high breeding, and real dignity of 
mind, to suffer this to continue. From the moment that her father had 
prevailed with him to make one in so small and so select a party in 
their own house, she felt that all private or especial reserve on her 
part must give way; and that where each guest depended so much 
upon the other, it would be equally uncourteous, and unfair, either 
to throw a damp upon his agreeability, or to avail herself of it with- 
out the least return. 


Vandeleur instantly felt the change in her manner, and was not 


only alive to its effect, but to its cause. His own delicacy of feeling 
enabled him to sympathize in hers; and instead of peevishly or in- 
decorously resenting her former reserve, he now determined to avail 
himself of the relaxation just as far as might meet her views, and 
no farther. 

Like the attendants in the fairy tale, he endeavoured to anticipate 
her every wish, yet to conceal the hand that ministered to it; and 
thus was unconsciously and tacitly established between them a sweet, 
subtile, but dangerous, because unacknowledged, sympathy. 

In the riding parties, from which be could no longer be excluded, 
Vandeleur apparently neither sought nor avoided her side ; and al- 
though when any laughing appeal from her, or other accidental cir- 
cumstance, called him there, it generally so happened that he kept 
the place until the ride was over, yet the evening never seemed to 
cement the intimacy. 

He approached not the harp or piano when she played, and was, 
on the contrary, generally deeply engaged in some different enter- 
tainment with others of the party. 

Thus matters wore on, when one hopelessly wet day set the whole 
party at their wits’ ends to devise some agreeable mode of getting 
through it. The usual resources of a country-house were tried ; but 
as the season, on the whole, had been a wet one, none of these re- 
tained the charm of novelty ; they were therefore soon cast aside, 
and as the party was a social and well-selected one, the anxiety be- 
came general to strike out some amusement which should engage 
them all, and not suffer the gentlemen to pair off to the billiard- 
room, or chess and backgammon tables. 


At last some one suggested that every gentleman should repair to 


the conservatory, and choosing some flower there, present it, with 
an appropriate original inscription, written with a pencil on a band 
of white riband, to the lady of his choice, which she in return was 
bound to wear at dinner, the flower in her hair, the band of riband 
as a bracelet on her arm. ‘To this there were at first some dissent- 
ing voices ; but when a few amendments. had been adopted, it was 
finally carried. One of the amendments was, that, in order to spare 


the gentlemen all gentle confusion, the addresses should be written | 


in feigned hands and preseuted anonymously ; and in order to avoid 
all chance of detection, a basket was to be left in the conservatory, 
into which they were to be promiscuously thrown, and from whence 
Lady Seaton's maid was to take and distribute them according to 
their different directions, while the ladies dressed for dinner. 

It is necessary that a young, gay, and idle party should be hope- 
lessly shut up by bad weather in a country-house, where they had 
assembled for amusement, in order to understand the avidity with 
which this little scheme was now hailed, and the merriment excited 
by the sombre countenances of the gentlemen, as, seated at the va- 
rious tables in the drawing-room, they endeavoured to conjure verses 
out of their brains, by the very dint, it would seem, of frowns and 
contortions 

It was simultaneously voted and agreed that the ladies should re- 
tire, as their unfeeling mirth only served to distract them more. This, 
after all, was no unacceptable decree ; for not only is laughing long 
atthe same thing tiresome in itself, but the humid atmosphere ha 
weighed so heavily on their silken tresses, as to warn them by many 
a touching appeal to their eyes, that it would require more time than 
usual, to put them into a state worthy the blushing honours that 
were preparing for them with so much labour; and, indeed, one or 
two had already slyly slipped away, after a stolen glance at a mirror, 


to see how her face bore the careless pushing of her drooping ring- | 


lets behind her ears. A careless toilette reads well, but somehow 
few can bear it. 

A very few minutes after the ladies had retired, the duke of Cas- 
tleton left his seat and went over to the table where Vandeleur sat 
a little apart, engaged, pen in hand, like the rest; but not like the 
rest, taking fresh ink into his pen between every extorted word, as 
if the genius lay in the ink itself; on the contrary, having under- 
taken to write a couplet, his pen flowed on with a facility in which 
he had not indulged since the days of his boyhood. 


“Come, Vandcleur,” said the duke, “be charitable. I never wrote | 
a line of poetry in all my life, and I see they drop from your pen | 


even without an effort. Do, like a good fellow, write a couplet for 
me. Why, bless me! you have already enough there to serve a 
dozen. You cannot cram all those upon a bracelet; it must be a 
sash, and that you cannot present to a lady: so, do be generous, and 


give me a stanza or two out of these—those you reject will do for me.” | 


“ But suppose, my lord, they will only suit one object ?” 

“Then are they no love-verses; for the feeling is all that is ever 
described when we think we are describing the individual, and that 
is alike in all. Did you ever show lines upon love to any lady in 
your life, who did not, in some way, betray that she thought them 
particularly applicable to herself? just as natural characters, in a 
novel, are said to be personal. Upon my soul, I once knew a girl 
who answered lines she read in a newspaper, under the firm persua- 
sion that her lover, or beloved, had adopted that mode of communi- 
cating his feelings; they were, she said, so exactly applicable, though 
he was not only in India at the time, but had never written two lines 
of verse in his life. Some one, to humour the joke, replied to hers; 
and, the sentiments being still his, she appointed a meeting, and 
ultimately, to save her character, became the wretched wife of a 
talented shoemaker! But come,” he added, in a low voice, and with 
a slight degree of hesitation, “I don't care if I tell you, that I think 
it but right to present my offering to Lady Seaton: will your verses 
at all apply to her?” 

“You may judge for yourself, my lord. You may have these 
lines, and if you can pick out any that suit you, you are welcome to 
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in all and to all.” And so saying, he handed to the duke the fol- 
| lowing lines, and left the room: 
“Oh, pardon that thou bearest from me 
The wailings of a hopeless flame ; 
Henceforth I shall not be to thee 
An object of thy praise or blame. 
Then do not deem each mournful line 
A vain attempt thy breast to move ; 
I would but soothe the pain of mine, 
By murmuring—how much I love! 
1 would but bid a last farewell 
To one, though late, too dearly known, 
Ere I take up my staff and shell, 
To wander through the world alone 
Thou wert to me a lovely star— 
The empress of my wayward will ; 
And though too high, too bright, too far 
For me to hope, I loved thee still. 
{1 did not Aope--yet had a dream 
That fame might make me worthy thee ; 
And then, how proudly did I deem 
No task too high, too hard for me! 
That star | worshipped as my guide— 
1 owned no other guide but thee ; 
i followed—but thou didst abide 
Above no Bethlehem for me! 


As soon as the company began to assemble in the drawing-room 
| before dinner, a judge was appointed, who, seated in all! the dignity 
of a musick-stool, was to have the privilege of taking each fair lady 
| by the hand, reading aloud the inscription which its riband bore, and 
| pronouncing judgment as to how far the lines suited the flower se- 
‘lected. Of their originality all doubt vanished, according as they 
| appeared ! 

Lady Augusta Starling entered the room first, her auburn curls 
|| bound with a wreath of roses, and on her wrist she bore the fol- 
'| lowing lines : 

“ Fair rose ' since not Apollo's lyre could now 
Give one new strain in which thy praise to speak, 


Go twine thyself on fair Augusta’s brow, 
And guess thy beauty from her blushing cheek.” 








” 


| “Why, this is an address to the rose, and not to the lady!” said 
Lord Hampton, who was appointed judge, as retributive justice for 
| his having pleaded the “ Easter holidays,” in the forenoon, as an 
exemption for himself and one or two other “ steady senators,” from 
| all extra exercise of the brains. 

“Oh, never mind,” exclaimed Lady Augusta; “trust me, there is 
no sweeter compliinent than that paid through a rival beauty.” 

Another fair creature entered. She held a blue hyacinth in her 
hand; she wore on her arm its application: 
| “ Thrice happy flower ' the lily or the rose 

May each one emblematick grace disclose ; 

While thou dost two of Emma's charms declare— 

Her eyes of blue, and Ayacinthine hair.” 
“Humph! I did not know that puns were admitted.” 
“Oh, yes, when they are superadded gratis.” 
“ Very well; pass on.” 
A third came, with a bunch of lily-of-the-valley. 

“ Pair belle, though here no humble valley smiles, 

Thy native sweetness still our hearts beguiles ; 

Like her who, nurtured in the highest sphere, 

Boasts al! that makes the cottage-maiden dear.” 
“And what may that be? for, in all my long life, I never yet 
| could find out that a cottage-maiden was better than a pis-aller.” 

“Hold! hold!’ exclaimed two or three together; “a forfeit! 
Hord Hampton is invading our privileges, and punning.” 

“T think it was much more like an Irish bull: however, if you 
| choose to ‘ make the worse appear the better reason,’ I'm sure I have 

no objection, and will at any time gladly pay a forfeit for a witti- 
cism—of my own! But about this pretty young lady who, in my 
mind, has been so injurious!y compared to a cottage-maid.”’ 

“Oh, you inexorable judge! of course it only means artlessness 
_ and simplicity, and so forth.” 

“ Heigh-ho! I do wish people would learn to distinguish between 
| simplicity and ignorance, vulgarity and artlessness. But pass on, 
fair girl: you are in no danger of confounding them. Ah!—what 
have we here? A new species of geranium, which I have never seen 
before! Will the motto tell its name?” 

Blushing and beautiful, the charming girl who wore it held up her 
| arm. She was the affianced bride of a young nobleman, whom 
| some accidental circumstance prevented from being of the party at 
| the moment; but as the circumstance of their betrothment was no 
| longer a secret, some one had, in his absence, selected the species of 
geranium then recently obtained, and called by his name, and ad- 
dressed it to the lady, with these lines : 


“ The time is past to sing thy beauties o'er : 

These let them sing whose fate denies them more. 
| But let this ower my fondest hopes combine ; 
| It bears my name—my Laura, make it thine !” 


The judge was touched with the graceful good-humour and good 
breeding of the lovely fiancée, and respectfully raising her hand to 
his lips, he handed her on, without uttering an observation. 

One or two more succeeded, and then there was a pause—a pause 
for the mistress of the revels. Presently she entered, but with a 
countenance whose flushed colour and bashful expression but ill- 
accorded with the laughing hilarity of the moment, wherein each 
fair lady was expected to receive her offering as a mere jeu d’esprit, 
and not at all dal cuore. 

Lady Seaton looked particularly lovely, and it was perceived that 
her fair ringlets were closely enwreathed with the dark passion- 
flower, She hesitated to advance to her father, and one or two of 
her young companions impatiently seized her hands, as if expecting 
to find, in the charmed motto, the secret of her surpassing beauty. 
If so, they were driven to despair; for there was neither verse nor 
motto, and she wore the white band pure and unsullied. 

“ How's this? how is this?” exclaimed the judge, to whom she 
was now handed up; “‘a forfeit! a forfeit from Lady Seaton!” 

“J was not aware, my Jord judge,” she said, “ that we were liable 
to be fined for the want of taste of others, in not deeming us worthy 
of an address: methinks the slight is in itself punishment enough.” 

*« Nay, fair lady, that humble apology will not serve your turn: he 

| who presented you with that expressive emblem of crossed* love, 
never deemed you unworthy of a verse.” 





* It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that the passion-flower is 


\] marked with a cross, from whence it is said to take its name. 


| them ; only remember your own principle, that the feeling is alike [ But,” exclaimed Lady Augusta Starling, “may it 


SE, 
not be the 
other way—the other way? May he not have deemed her aboy, 
all common modes of communication, and left that melancholy 
flower to tell its own tale, on the principle that 
“Silence in love betrays more wo 
Than words, though e’er so witty ; 
As begyars that are dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity.” 
Indeed, if he had had his wits about him, he would have given jg 
these lines with the flower, to explain his silence.” 

“If he had been an Irishman, I dare say he might,” said Lady 
Seaton. 

“Yes, yes; but all these ifs, mights, and perhapses, will not do,” 
interposed the judge; “ we must have Lady Seaton’s forfeit, or some 
good reason against it.” 

“ Ask her,” said the duke of Castleton, “if she received no othe 
flower with an address; and if so, why she declined to wear jt.” 

“Is it as a forfeit, my lord,” she said, turning to him with q 
slight blush, ‘that you would compel me to hurt the vanity of some 
well-meaning swain, who fancied he was paying me a compliment, 
by forcing me to tell him how unacceptable it was?” 

“Tam answered and rebuked,” said the duke, with a greater ap- 
pearance of mortification than the matter seemed to call for: so 
much, indeed, that Lady Augusta whispered in his ear, “I think, my 
lord, that amounted to ‘a contempt of court’— Need I finish the word?” 

“Come, duke,” said Lord Hampton, with a smile, “come ; as this 
ill-omened flower has not only defrauded Lady Seaton of an ex- 
pected address, but almost deprived her of ker own, we must only 
take for granted that she wears it as emblematick of passion indeed, 
but of a kind the very reverse of that it was meant to express. And 
now, good people, ‘to dinner with what appetites we may.’ ” 

It was utterly impossible that Lord Hampton could have formed 
the most distant guess at who, among so many, might have pre- 
sented the passion-flower to Lady Seaton. She was aware of this 
and could therefore only attribute to one cause, the slight degree of 
annoyance that to her, if to no one else, was perfectly visible, under 
the smile which he had assumed in uttering these words. This con- 
viction did not tend to restore her composure, and threw an uncon- 
scious gloom over the whole procedure, which made every one feel 
it had gone far enough. 

Under this impression, the subject was only once again alluded 
to, and that was by the duke himself, who, as he sat next to Lady 
Seaton at dinner, literally seemed unable to detach his eyes from the 
dark wreath, which certainly did contrast most beautifully with he 
blonde complexion and hair. “ Well, I envy, but cannot guess, who 
selected that flower,” he said. “I can make some guess at nearly 
all the others, but not the least at the silent swain whose offering is 
so honoured ; and the worst of the matter is, that, upon my soul,” 
he said, laughing, “I tried to get at that flower myself, but it was 0 
deuced high I could not reach it. He must be a tall fellow.” 

Lady Seaton instantly repeated, as it were musingly, but quite 
distinctly, the line, 

“‘ Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” 

“Yes; finish the couplet, as Queen Elizabeth did!” exclaimed 
the duke. ; 

“Why, my lord? It could not in the least apply to you, you know!” 

And it did not; but there was one brown cheek opposite to her at 
dinner, which became deadly pale when he caught the line. A glass 
of sherry, however, hastily swallowed, set all to rights, and his 
emotion passed off undiscovered. 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 





BY A BOOKWORM. 


Assoctatiox.— Man is, after all, the divine spirit that gives interest 
and life to nature. It is a remembered look, a treasured word, a be- 
loved heart, dimly imaged in the background—it is these that give 
beauty and brilliancy to mountains and to skies; and even wher 
these are not, there is one loving heart above us, which shines with 
the same loveliness in a world and in a worm. 

Covrace.—Every bold action requires a second, on pain of de 
struction ; and it is the consciousness of this which lames the cot- 
rage of most men, who feel strength enough to act like Casar, of 
Socrates, if they were sure they would be called on to do so only 
once in a life-time. 

Femace coqvacity.—A lady-officer, if she wished to give the word 
“halt,” to her troops, would do it somewhat in this wise—“ You 
soldiers, all of you, now mind, I order you, as soon as I have finished 
speaking, to stand still, every one of you, on the spot where you 
may happen to be; don’t you hear me? halt, I say, all of you!” 

Apvice.—We ask others for their opinion, not because we do not 
know what we ought to do, but because we are loth to do what we 
feel we should, and hope the adviser will say something to fix our 
reluctant inclination. 

Favtts oF THE TWO sExEs.—The reason women fall lower thar 
men when they go astray, and are more despicable, is, that men 
errouts generally arise from strength, and women’s from weakness. 

Nicut.—By night, man (like Jupiter in Homer, when he turnet 
away from the turmoil of the Trojan war, to gaze on the peaceful 
dwellings of the shepherds) raises his thoughts above the petly 
tumults of earth, and fixes them on the starry plains of infinity. 

Wan.—War will yet put an end to war; as powder destroys 
mills in which it is manufactured. 

Fear.—The timid man trembles before danger—the coward, dung 
it—the brave man, when it is over. 

F.iatrery.—Every flatterer has, in his turn, a flatterer; #8 tbe 
worm that preys on a tree is again the prey of other insects. 

STRENGTH AND TENDERNESS.—Women admire strength, withov' 
imitating it; and men tenderness, without responding to it. 

Tarext—Talent always judges better than it is judged. He who 
would ennoble others, must be noble himself. 

Srans.— Stars are sparks of fire, stricken out from chaos by the 
hoof of the winged horse of Time, in his journey to eternity. 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 





4 TALE WITH A MORAL.—Dabschelim, king of the Indies, pos- 
gssed a library that required a hundred Bramins to keep in order; and 


; thousand dromedaries, to carry the books. As he had no intention | 


read all it contained, he commanded his Bramins to make ex- 
acts from it for his use, of whatever they judged most valuable, in 
wvery branch of literature. These doctors immediately undert 

» form such an abridgment; and, after twenty years’ labour, com- 
sed from their several collections, a small encyclopedia, consisting 
‘¢ twelve thousand volumes, which thirty camels could scarcely 


carry; they had the honour to present this to the king, but were as- | 


wnished to hear him say, “That he would not read a work that 
was a load for thirty camels.” i 
» that they might be carried by fifteen; afterward, by ten; and 
chen, by four; and then, by two dromedaries—at last, no more 
sooks were left than were sufficient to load a mule of ordinary 
srength. Unfortunately, Dabschelim had grown old, while his 
jbrary was abridging, and did not expect to live long enough to 
nad, to the end, this master-piece of learning. The sage Pilpai, his 
yaier, therefore thus addressed him : 

“Though I have had an imperfect knowledge of the library of 
your sublime majesty, yet I can make a kind of analysis of what it 
contains—very short, but extremely careful; you may read it in a 
minute ; yet it will afford you sufficient matter for meditation during 
your whole life.” At the same time, the vizier took the leaf of a 
jalm-tree and wrote on it, with a gold pencil, the following maxims: 

“First. In the greater part of science, there is only this single 
word, perhaps : in all history, but these phrases—‘ They were born ; 
whey were wretched; and they died.’ 

“Second. Take pleasure in nothing which is not commendable; 
ind do everything which you take a pleasure in. 
jt what is true; and do not utter ail you think. 

“Third. Oh, ye kings! subdue your passions; reign over your- 
selves; and you will consider the government of the world only as 
recreation. 

“Fourth. Oh, ye kings! oh, ye nations! listen to a truth ye can 
never hear too often, and which sophists pretend to doubt—‘ There 
sno happiness, without virtue; and no virtue, without the fear of 
the gods.’ ”” 

MeRcaNTILe LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. —The seventcenth anniversary 
meeting of this valuable institution was held on the tenth instant, at 
Clinton-hall. Philip Hone, Esquire, was called tothe chair, and was 
supported by his honour the Mayor, Gideon Lee, Esquire, Judge 
Imng, President Duer, Professor Renwick and Professor Mc Vickar. 
The seventeenth annual report of the association was read, by which 
tappears that the present number of members is three thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two. During the last year, nine bun- 
ired and thirty-six have joined, and two hundred and forty have with- 
iawn, leaving a net gain of six hundred and ninety-six members. 
During the last year, two thousand five hundred and forty-seven vo- 
lumes have been added to the library, making in all, fifteen thousand 
eght hundred and fifty-two volumes. Of these, two thousand one 
hundred and sixty-six have been purchased, and three hundred and 
eighty-one have been presented to the association. The meeting 
was ably and eloquently addressed by his honour the Mayor, Philip 
Hone, Esquire, and Gideon Lee, Esquire. Mr. N. Carroll, a mem- 
ber, passed a very handsome eulogy upon Mr. John W. Stebbins, 
deceased, formerly president of the association ; and he concluded 
by offering a resolution to erect a tablet to his memory, which was 
wanimously adopted. The proceedings of the meeting were con- 
ducted throughout with harmony and satisfaction. 

Boston monNiNG post.—This racy and agreeable journal, edited 
by Charles Gordon Greene, Esq., one of the best-natured and wittiest 
oi the corps editorial, has lately been enlarged. Mr. Greene, in 
wticing the many compliments that have recently been paid him, 
says, “ Our political friends all speak in the most kind and compli- 
mentary manner of our new appearanee ; while many of our political 
opponents allude to us in terms of partial commendation. Gentie- 
nen editors, we cannot stop to acknowledge your individual pol:te- 
ness; but just imagine us riding through the streets in a barouche, 
ike General Lafayette, with our hat off, very gracefully bowing to 
ll of ye, with the pleasantest smile imaginable on our face.” 

“Tae sackwoopsman”—A name that reminds us not less of 
Paulding's pen, than of the stalwart forester of the west, shall be no 
mger neglected. Everything from the west is interesting to us— 
iwell-conducted newspaper especially so. We have one before us 
under this title, edited by John Russel, of Bluffdale, Illinois, whose 
wurteenth number, the only ene we have seen, promises exceed- 
ingly well. 

“Tue sensitive msn.’-—The Messrs. Harper have put to press the 
“Memoirs of a Sensitive Man about Town, Magnanimity, and ether 

Tales, by Samuel Woodworth.” The work will be issued in two neat 
duodecimo volumes, with a portrait of the esteemed and truly amiable 
wthor. We will gladly receive subscriptions for it at this office. 


IZ If the gentleman who wrote to the author of the “ History of 
New-York for Schools,” on the subject of some circumstances con- 
nected with the year 1780, and signed C. Bogert, will leave a notice 
of the place of his residence at the Mirror office, he will much oblige 
tee subseriber. WILLIAM DUNLAP. 


Tak Newsmoncer.—Some people are never happy but in the 
hearing or telling the news. A person being in a publick-house one 
‘ay, asked a stranger who came in, “* What news’ Says the 
Stanger, ‘‘ Why, forty thousand men have risen to-day.”’ The news- 
manger, supposing the stranger referred to a rebellion, asked him, 
“What do they intend to do!” “ Why, go to bed again, at night,” 
suid the stranger. 

A cunnine Lawyer.—A lawyer in Ireland, who was pleading the 
tause of an infant plaintiff, took the child up in bis arms, and pre- 
sented it to the jury, suffused with tears. This hada great effect, till 
‘Se @pposite lawyer asked, what made him cry! ‘+ He pinched me,” 
‘sswered the little innocent. The whole court was convulsed with 
‘aaghter. 

Native arr.—An Irish friend of ours, speaking of his children, 
‘ad, “ They are alf well, but one born in this country. I must take 
‘Mm tothe green isle ; for, by my soul, I believe he is languishing for 
"8 native air, that he never smelt at all.” 

Ma. Russevt.—Captain Marryat has written Ruseell, the vocalist, 
*Medmirable song, adapted to the peculiar style of that fine singer. 


Mr. Russell has accepted an invitation from the lovers of nvusick at. 


"¢south, to visit Charleston, 

A soverrion ror a ceown.—What has Queen Victoria lost and 
suned by coming to the threne! Lost a sovereign—gained a crown ; 
“nus filteen shillings by the transaction, 

Love —The beginning of love is in the power of every one; to 
Ptan end to it, in the power of none. 


They then reduced their extracts, || 


Think nothing | 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


** Mallet” ts very much mistaken if he expects to hammer an amiable contemporary 
tn our columns.— We assure ** Cujus” that we don't know whose the verses are 
of which he speaks.— We make our best bow to ** Mary-Anne,” but decline her 

‘avours.— We shall be happy to hold speech with ** Sermo.” —* Caroline” gtwes 
us areal description of a tee F my 2 which is of course inadmissble.—* 8. 
F.,” “ A.,” * Harriet,” “ Sandford,” “* T. Z.,” and ** Noj,” are all respectfully 
declined.—* E. P. R.” is filed for wnsertion.— We shall be very happy to hear 
from our correspondent ** Amesbury,” more frequently. 
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Mr. Cooper and the British Quarterly.—Perhaps the history of 
periodical criticism hardly shows a more clever and ingenious piece 
of special pleading than the article upon Mr. Cooper's England in 
the last London Quarterly. Gifford himself, as he scarcely could 
have been more bitter, was never more successful in making out an 
imposing exparte statement. 
of course, make up their opinions of Mr. Cooper's last book from the 
garbled extracts of the reviewer, without having first examined the 
work itself; but there are hundreds who, entertained by the pungent 
sarcasm of the critick, will never take the pains to examine more of 
the author than just the neat mosaick work which has been clipped 
from his pages, and transferred to the Quarterly in such an artist-like 
manner. A very brief explanation of the mode in which Mr, Cooper 
has been dealt with will give those of our readers, who have scen 
neither text nor comment, an idea of the manner in which the re- 
viewer has gone to work to produce the effeet he has. 
from England, like most of the late writings from the same pen, are 
marked by that caustick querulous disposition which, whether owing 
to ill-health or what not, has unhappily too much characterised the 
admired author of late years, and essentially diminished his well- 


239 





men having an interest in its operation, it is not difficult to show is 
hostile to the spirit of our constitution, at variance with our free go- 
vernment, and is at once unjust and impolitick.” ‘The reasoning of 
the Star may be deemed incontrovertible by some of our fair read- 
ers, but it would grieve us deeply to see it prevail to the exclusion 
of broader and deeper considerations than those who look cursorily 
into this subject are likely to adopt; for we believe that nothing 


' could prove more pernicious to the welfare of our countrywomen than 


|| the operation of the law thus advocated. 


Its effect in particular in- 
stances would undoubtedly be good, by protecting the property of the 
wife against the dissolute practices of an improvident and unfeeling 
husband ; but these would be only exceptions to a general rule, and 
that rule would affect alike all the sex whether the owners of pro- 
perty or not. The law strikes at the first and the all-important prin- 
ciple of married life, viz. : @ complete and perfect identity of interest 
between the wedded parties. ‘To this principle every other conside- 

| ration must give way, and you cannot impair it without loosing the 


'| ties of wedlock, and giving a fatal stab to the best interests of women 


People of sense and candour will not, || 


The letters | 


founded popularity. There is nothing unfair, however, in Mr. Cooper's | 


ill-humour ; for his own countrymen suffer alike with the English 
from its outbreaks ; while we need hardly add that he is often justly 
severe upon either party. The Quarterly, now, instead of giving hin 
credit for this impartiality and contenting itself with setting aside hia 
sketches of society as the jaundiced views of a discontented man, or 


controverting his opinions by fair argument, starts at once with the | 


intention of making out the author of the Pioneers to be a gross 
libeller. It goes to work with | ainstaking ingenuity, and separat- 
ing all the comparative remarks which he may have made upon the 
manners and customs of the two countries, picks out first those that 


touch on English society, and after inking them together to repre- | 


sent one unbroken tissue of slander upon England, it turns round, 
and taking up the broken threads, weaves them into a similar fabrick 
for ihe benefit of America. The caustick but candid commentator 
upon society generally, is thus at once converted into a sort of lite- 
rary Ishmaelite who, while his hand is against every man, enlists 
his partisan pen now upon one side and now upon the other, with the 
secret gratifieation of grovelling malice against the whole social sys- 
tem as his chief motive and reward. 
tial demerits of Mr. Coaper’s book, we need hardly say that ne com- 
mentary upon men and manners ever published could be taken to 
pieces and put together again after so unfair a fashion without the 
author being made equally hateful and ridiculous, The reviewer, 
however, unwittingly takes the sting from the charge of calumny, 
which he efleets te make out against Mr. Cooper when, near the 
conclusion of his article, he indignantly classes his work with those of 
Puekler Muskau and Van Reaumur, two books which, netwithstand- 
ing some errours in them, all Europe have stamped with approval for 
their general fairness. If we are not much mistaken, this exceedingly 
smart and bitter article of the leading English tory journal will be 
effectually answered in the Westminster, or some other periodical of 
the liberals. In the meantime, however his own countrymen may 
unite in deploring the unhappy temper in which Mr. Cooper writes 
of late years ; and. however they may smile when foreign or domes- 
tick criticks show up the whimsicalities of his disposition, his essen- 
tial manliness of character, his haughty independence and high- 
toned principal as a republican, an American and a gentleman, not 

+ less than his unquestioned superiority of talent, and his commanding 
station as one of the pioneers of our infant literature, mtrench hun 
too deeply in their esteem, their pride and patriotism for a hundred 
reviewers, though all as clever as he of the Quarterly, to. shake or 
impair. When such ephemeral comments shall have passed away, 
the world will judge the writings of Cooper by their intrinsick merits, 
and not by the opinions which individuals or parties may have ex- 
pressed concerning them. In fine, as is the case with all self-made 
men, Mr. Cooper can alone unmake the character he has established 
for himself, without the fear or favour of others. 





The rights of women.—Qur fair readers are doubtless somewhat 
interested in a question mooted in the Evening Star, relative to Judge 
Hertell’s bill before the legislature of this state, entatled * An act for 
the preservation of the rights and property of married women.”’ The 
Star makes out a very strong case in favour of the passage of such a 
bill; being “convinced that the good of suciety, the preservation of 
families, the cause of good morals and a sense of justice and pro- 
priety, demand that women should possess a coutrol over theirowmpro- 
perty, real and personal,” ete. etc. It seems, too, that “ the reasons 

, in favour of the passage of such a law are uncontrovertible.” “ For,” 
says the Star, “it is by the common law of England, still partially in 
force in this state, that the property of a married woman is taken 
from her without any written or express conveyance, and transferred 
to her husband; the mere marriage ceremony invests the man with 


This law passed in the 


i 
|| every power over her person and property. 


Whatever may be the essen- | 


and of society. Let those who are studious of change reflect well 
| upon this, and if still bent upon taking the domestick fabrick to 
pieces and putting it together again in a new shape, let them enact 
that all property shall merge in the wife, and, as is the case in some 
countries, let the husband take her name, so as only the unity of 
marriage be still preserved in some shape: but let them forbear how 
they create a diversity of interest between man and wife. The pre- 
sent position of married women, in the eye of the law, undoubtedly 
bears often upon them with great severity, where they behold the 
property with which their marriage has invested a brutal husband 
squandered upon his pleasures, while they and their children are suf- 
fering from beggary. Such a fate often overtakes the most deserv- 
ing women. But misfortune frequently accompanies virtue in every 
shape ; and the gloomy lot of the good, when thus afflicted, is often 
‘a wholesome warning to others not to enter lightly upon a state 
wherein they are exposed to perils so grievous. Let us look, though, 
at the proposed new kind of domestick alliance, as compared with the 
wedded union which our Saviour blessed in Galilee, and ask those 
reformers who would change the relatyons of married parties by with- 
drawing the wife from the care and protection of her husband and 
making her manage her own affairs, which are to be kept distinet 
from his, what they leave as not only the real but the ostensible 
object of the married state! The evils of the present system are 
exceptions toa general law of good ; but the newfangled Fanny-wright 
one of the Star is based upon an evil, and can only be accompanied 
by an incidental good. It strikes at the root of domestick confi- 
dence. It annihilates that ¢rust which should ever be the basis of 
conjugal affection, and without which it is madness in a woman to 
ally herself with one of our sex for life. It seats the lawyer and the 
notary between the child and his father upon the household hearth ; 
it cradles him in domestick factions, and teaches which of his parents 
it is most his interest to side with. Lastly, ut substitutes a strange 
and revolting connexion for the fostering guardianship of holy wed- 
leck in a husband's arms. It is no marriage, but only a limited part- 
nership. Let us yet add, that as to wedlock as now constituted, be- 
ing “ at variance with our free government,” as is gravely remarked 
by the Star, it was ordained of God when as yet man knew of no 
other government than His! 

Lacing upon air —A queer idva hes somehow got abroad that pe- 
riedical proprietors, paper-makers, printers, press-men, and all the 
multifarious viviparous warm-blooded animals connected with pub- 

There can be 


lishing matters, share the properties of the cameleon 
no greater mistake than this, as our readers may mform themselves 
by attending the lectures of Professor Smith, or consulting any eu- 
thentick work upon natural history. Whatever theories may exist 
upon the subject, it is a well-ascertained fact that none of these 
classes of people are exempt fram the ordinary laws ef humanity, but 
are compelled, in order to preserve their vitality, to repair the waste 
of nature from time to time with substantial aliment. Dut this zoo- 


| logical absurdity is not more preposterous than another dogma which 


secins to obtain among some of our delinquent agents and subscri- 
bers. They seem to think that a periodical is one of the lower or- 
der of vegetables, which, when once planted, grows and flourishes 
of itself, and drops its blossoms and feuns at their door without any 
expense of care and culture. How such a stupid belief can obtain 
currency among people so enlightened as the readers of the Mirror, 
we are wholly at a loss to determine, but we earnestly hope that 
every one of our subscribers to whom the suspicion attaches of shar- 
ing such laughable ignorance, will at once exonerate himself and 
prove his undoubted intelligence by forwarding the funds, winch will 
enable us to go on cheerfully, administering to his entertainment and 
delight in these columns 

New operas.—New operas in Paly appear to ve “as plenty as 
Every city of note in that lend of song may just now 
Im Ferrara, there is L’ Amor 


blackberries.” 
boast of having produced a new one 
Molinaro, composed by Lappelletti; in Genoa, an Adelisa, by De- 
gola; in Verona, one by Candio, entitled’ the Duel ; in Venice, one 
composed by Levi, under the title of Jgmma d’ Ast; in Naples, Vind- 
linda, composed by Raimondi ; and finally, in Milan, a Clotilde, com- 
posed: by Coccia. This sounds very weil; but Italy has long swarmed 
with soi-disant composers, who string together the worn-out pas- 
sages of their predecessors, ands by help of drums and trumpets, con- 


|| trive, for a season, to pass among their countrymen for musicians, 


and succeed still better when they attempt to impose upen ours 
The Dutch of it.—TVhe New-Oricans Picayune say * ** we should 
like to know what Dutch phrase is equivalent to the English one of 
| ‘robbing a hen-roost.' We are informed that + Joryelting to pay for 
your paper,’ and ‘robbing a hen-roost,’ are ‘all the same ia Dutch.’ 


|| dark ages, in a country where property is entailed, and adopted by || They are on a par as regards meanness.” 








THE DRAMA. ! 


—— 





In consequence of the fire which has dera 
our printing establishment, and thrown the mu- 
sick types into confusion, we yield to a general 
wish that the new piece of Sheridan Knowles 


should appear in our columns, by devoting this || 


rt of the paper to a publication, in separate 
nd of what would otherwise have interfered 


with our usual variety. Among our readers, there 


are many who read plays, but never go to witness 
their performance. To such, this beautiful drama 
cannot but be highly acceptable. In the mean- 


THE NEW-YORK 


| Do only serve to whet the wish to see— 


time, we hope that the accident which has de- || 


prived us of our musick, will meet with the same 
indulgence that was accorded by our readers when 
we were burned out before. 





THE LOVE-CHASE. 
A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 





CHARACTERS. 

Str Wittiam Fonpiove, an old Baronet. 
Water, in love with Lydia. 
WILDRAKE, a Sportsman. 
| nae a friend of Sir William. 

RVILLE, 
Hompunsys, i Friends to Waller. 
Lasu. 
Cuarorwe ct, a Landlord. 
Groner, a Waiter. 
Fiest Lawyer. 
Wipow Green. 
Constance, Daughter to Sir William Fondlove. 
Lyota, Lady's maid to Widow Green, 
Atice, House-keeper to Master Waller. 
Puesr., Maid to Constance. 
AMELIA. 
First Lapy. 

Scent —London 





Act |.—Scens l.—The lobby of an Inn.— Enter CHarot- 
WELL, Aurrtedly. 

Charge. What, hoa, there ' Hoa, sirrahs ! More wine! 
Are the knaves asleep! 
we shal! starve the till! 
viands and wine, doth help to make the inn! 
Richard '—Ralph' Where are you? 

Enter GEORGE. 

George. Here am 1, sir, 

Charge. Have they taken in more wine to that com- 
pany? 

George. Yes, sir. 

Charge. That's right. Serve them as quick as they 
order! A fair company! I have seen them here be- 
fore. Take care they come again. A choice company! 
That Master Waller, I hear, is a fine spirit—leads the 


Good waiting, more than 
George ' 


town. Pay him much duty. A deep purse and easy 
strings ' 
George. And there is another, sir—a capital gentle- 


man, though from the country. A gentleman most 
learned in dogs and horses' He doth talk wondrous 
edification—one Master Wildrake. «1 wish you could 
hear lim, sir. 

Charge. Well, well'—attend to them. Let them not 
cool o’er the liquor, or their calls will grow slack. Keep 
feeding the fire while it blazes, and the blaze will con- 
tinue. Look to it well! 

George. 1 wiil, sir 

Charge. And be careful, above all, that you please 
Master Waller. He is a guest worth pleasing ; he is a 
gentleman—Free order, quick pay! 

George. And such, I'll dare be sworn, is the other. A 
man of mighty stores of knowledge—most learned in 
dogs and horses! Never was I so edified by the dis- 
course of mortal man, (Exeunt. 





Scene Il.—Roomtnan Inn. —Masrers Waiter, WiLp- 
nake, Truewortu, Nevitce, and Hompnupeys, sit- 
ting round a table. 


Waller. Well, Master Wildrake,speak you of the chase! 
To hear you one doth feel the bounding steed ; 

You bring the hounds and game, and all to view— 
All scudding to the jovial huntsman's cheer ' 
And yet I pity the poor crowned deer, 

And always fancy "tis by Fortune's spite, 

That lordly head of his, he bears so high— 
Like Virtue, stately in calamity, 

And hunted by the human, worldly hound— 

Is made to fly before the pack, that strait 
Burst into song at prospect of his death. 

You say their cry ts harmony ; and yet 

The chorus scarce is musick to my ear, 

When | bethink me what it sounds to his 

Nor deem I sweet the note that rings the knell 
Of the ence-merry forester ! 

Neville. The same things 
Do please or pain, according to the thought 
We take ofthem. Some smile at their own death, 
Which most do shrink from, as a beast of prey 
It kills to look upon. But you who take 
Such pity of the deer, whence foliows it 
You hunt more costly game '—the comely maid, 
To wit, that waits on buxom Widow Green? 

Humph. The comely maid '—Such term not half the 

sum 
Of her rich beauty gives' Were rule to go 
By loveliness, | know not in the court, 
Or city, lady might not fitly serve 
That lady serving-maid ' 

True. Come! your defence ! 
Why show vou ruth where there's least argument, 
Deny it where there’s inmost! You will not plead! 
Oh, Master Waller, where we use to bunt 
We think the sport no crime, 

Humph. | give you joy, 
Yeu prosper in your chase. 

Waller. Not so! The maid 
In simple honesty | must pronounce 
A miracie of virtue, well as beauty. 

Neville. And well do I believe you, Master Waller; 
Those know | who have ventur’d gift and promise 
But for a minute of ber ear—the boon 
Of a poor dozen words spoke through a chink— 
And come off bootless, save the haughty scorn 
That cast their bounties back to them again. 

True. That warrants her what Master Waller speaks 

her. 

Is she so very fair? 

Neville. Yos, Master Trueworth ; 
And I believe indeed an honest maid ; 
Rut love's the coin to market with for love, 
And that knows Master Waller. On pretence 
Of sneaking kindness for gay Widow Green, 
He visits her for sake of her fair maid! 
To whom a glance or word avails to hint 
His proper errand: and—as glimpses only il 


Let not our guests cool, or | 





So stintingly that’s told. 1 know his practice— 
Luck to you, Master Waller! If you win, 
You merit it, who take the way to win! 
Waller. Good, Master Neville' ij 
True. I should laugh to see 
The poacher snar'd—the maid, for mistress sought, 
Turn out a wife. 
Neville. How say you, Master Waller! 
Things quite as strange have fallen! 
Waller. Impossible! 
. Impossible! Most p of things— 
If thou’rt in love! Whgre merit lies itself, 
What matters it to want the name, which, weighed, 
Is not the worth cf so mach breath as it takes 
To utter it! If, but from Nature's hand, 


} 
Awakens interest to hear the tale 
| 
} 





| She is all you could expect of gentle blood, 


Face, form, mien, speech ; with these, what to belong 
To lady more behoves—thoughts delicate, } 
Affections generous, and modesty— 
Perfectionating, brightening crown of all '— 
If she hath these—true titles to thy heart— 
What doth she lack that’s title to thy hand? 
The name of lady, which is none of these, 
But may belong without! Thou might’st do worse 
Than marry her' Thou wouldst, undoing her! 
Yea, by my mother’s name, a shamefu) act, 
Most shamefully performed ! 
Waller. (Starting up and drawing.)—Sir! 
Neville. (and the others interposing.)—Gentiemen ' 
True. All's right! Sit down '—I!I will not draw again. 
A word with you: if—as a man—thou sayest, 
Upon thy honour, | have spoken wrong, 
I'll ask thy pardon '—-though I never hold 
Communion with thee more! 
Waller. (After a pause, putting up his sword.) 
My sword is sheath'd! 
Wilt let me take thy hand? 
True. *Tis thine, good sir, 
And faster than before—A fault confessed, 
Is a new virtue added to a man! 
Yet let me own some blame was mine. A truth 
May be too harshly told—but 'tis a theme 
lam tender on—I had a sister, sir-—— 
You understand me '—"Twas my happiness 
To own her once—I would forget her now '— 
I have forgotten '—I know not if she lives '— 
Things of such strain as we were speaking of, 
Spite of myself, remind me of her!— So !—— 
Neville. Sitdown! Let's have more wine. 
Wild. Not so, good sirs. 
Partaking of your hospitality, 
I have overlook'd good friends I come to visit, 
And who have late become sojourners here— 
Old country friends and neighbours, and with whom 
I e’en take up my quarters. Master Trueworth, 
Bear witness for me. 
True. It is even so. 
Sir William Fondlove and his charming daughter. 
Wild. Ay, neighbour Constance. Charming does he 
say 
Ves, neighbour Constance ts a charming girl 
To those that do not know her. If she plies me 
As hard as was her custom in the country, 
I should not wonder though, this very day, 
I seek the home [ quitted for a month. 
Good even, gentiemen. 
Humph. Nay, if you go, 
We ail break up, and sally forth together. 
Waller. Be it so.—Your hand again, good Master 
Trueworth ! 
[am sorry I did pain you. 
True. It is thine, sir. 


(Aside. 
(Gong out. 


(They go out. 





Scene IlI.—Str Wtlliam Fondlove's house.—A room. 
Enter Stx Wittiam. 
Sir W. At sixty-two, to be in leading-strings, 
Is an old child—and with a daughter, too! 
Her mother held me ne’er in check so strait 
As she. I must not go but where she likes, 
Nor see but whom she likes—do anything 
But what she hikes '—A slut, bare twenty-one! 
Nor minces she commands '—A brigadier 
More coolly doth not give his orders out 
Than she! Her waiting-maid ts aid-de-camp; 
My steward adjutant ; my lackeys sergeants ; 
That bring me her high pleasure how | march 
And counter-march— when ['m on duty—when 
I'm off—when suits it not to tell it me 
Herse|f—* Sir William, thus my mistress says '” 
AS saying it were enough--no will of mine 
Consulted! [will marry. Must I serve, 
Better a wife, my mistress, thana daughter! 
And vet the vixen says, if Ido marry, 
I'll find she'll rule my wite as wellas me! 
Enter Tavewortu. 
Ah, Master Trueworth! Welcome, Master Trneworth ' 
True, Thanks, sir; | am glad to see you look so well! 
Sir W. Ah, Master Trueworth, when one turns the bill, 
Tis rapid going down! We climb by steps— 
Ry strides we reach the bottom. Look at me, 
And guess my age. 
True. Turned fifty. 
Sir W. Ten years more' 
How marvellousiy welll wear! [ think 
Yon would not flatter me '!—But scan me close, 
And pryingly, as one who seeks a thing 
Ife means to find—What signs of age dost see? 
True. None! 
Sir W. None about the corners of the eyes? 
Lines that diverge like to the spider's joists, 
Whereon he buiics his airy fortalice? 
They call them crow's feet—has the ugly bird 
Been perching there ’—Eh '—Well ! 
True. There's something like, 
But not what one must see, unless he’s blind 
Like steeple on a hill. 
Str W. (After a pawse.)—Your eyes are good! 
lam certainiy a wonder for my age; 
I walk as well asever! Dol stoop? 
True. A plummet from your head would find your hee}. 
Str W. Itis my make—my make, good Master True- 
worth ; 
I do nut study it. Do you observe 
The hollow in my back?» That's natural. 
As now I stand, so stoed I when a child, 
A rosy, chubby boy '—I'm vouthful to 


A miracie' My arm is firm as "twas 
Attwenty. Fee! it! 
True. (Feeling Sin WiLLtaM’s arm.)—It is deai! 


Str W. Oak—oak. 
Isn't it, Master Trueworth? Thou hast known me 
Ten years and upwards. Think’st my leg is shrunk? 
True. No. 
Str W. No! not in the calf? 
True. As big a caif 
As ever, 
Sw W. Thank vou, thank you—I believe it! 
When others waste, "tis growing time with me! 
I feel it, Master Trueworth! Vigour, sir, 
In every joint of me'—could run! could leap! 
Why shouldn't I marry? Knife and fork I piay 
Better than many a boy of twenty-five— 
Why shouldn't I marry’? If they come to wine, 
My brace of bottles can I carry home. 
And ne’er a headache. Death ! why shouldn't I 
True. | see in nature no impediment. 
Sir W. Impediment! she’s all appliances '— 


marry! # 
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And fortune’s with me, too! 
Gives hints tome. The tt Widow Green! 
Whose fortieth year, instead of antumn, brings } 
A second summer in. Odds bodikins, | 
How young she looks! What life is in her eyes! | 
What ease is in her gait! while, as she walks, i} 
Her waist, still tapering, takes it pliantly ! | 
How loliingly she bears her head withal : i} 
On this side now—now that! When enters she | 
A dwwing-room, what worlds of gracious things 
Her courtesy says '—she sinks with such a sway, { 
Greeting on either hand the company, | 
Then slowly rises to her state again! i} 
She is the empress of the card-table ! i| 
Her hand and arm '—Gods, did you see her deal— 
With curv’d and pliant wrist dispense the pack, 
Which at the touch of her fair fingers fly' 
How soft she speaks—how very soft! Her voice 
Comes melting from her round and swelling throat, 
Reminding you of sweetest, meliowest things— 
Plums, peaches, apricots and nectarines— 
Whose bloom is poor to paint her cheeks and lips. 
By Jove, Ili marry! 

True. You forget, Sir William, 
I do not know the lady. 

Str W. Great your loss. 
By all the gods, I’!| marry '—But my daughter 
Must needs be married first. She rules my nouse ; 
Wou!d rule it still, and will not have me wed. 
A clever, handsome, darling, forward minx! 
When I became a widower, the reins | 
Her mother dropp’d she caugh4—a hoyden gir! ; 


The Widow Green ! 
| 


| Nor since would e’er give up, howe’er I strove 


To coax or catch them from her. One way stil! 
Or Vother, she would keep them—laugh, pout, plead; | 
Now vanquish me with water, now with fire; | 
Would box my face, and ere I well could ope 
My mouth to chide her, stop it with a kiss! } 
The monkey! what a plague she’s to me'—How 
llove her' how I love the Widow Green ! 

True. Then marry her! 

Str W. I tell thee, first of all 
Must needs my daughter marry.—See I not 
A hope of that; she naught affects the sex : 
Comes suitor after suitor all in vain— 
Fast as they bow she courtesies, and says, ‘“‘ Nay !” 
Or she, a woman, lacks a woman's heart. 
Or hath a special taste which none can hit. 

True. Or taste, perhaps, which is already hit. 

Sir W. Eh'—how! 

True. Remember you no country friend, 
Companion of her walks—her squire to church— 
Her beau whenever she went visiting— 
Before she came to town! 

Sir W. No! 

True. None '—art sure? 
No playmate when she was a girl! 

Ser W. Oh! ay! 
That Master Wildrake I did prey thee go 
And wait for at the inn, but had forgotten. 
Is he come! 

True. And in the house. Some friends that met him, 
As he alighted, laid strong hands upon him, 
And made him stop for dinner. We had else 
Been earlier with you. 

Sir W. Ha! Lam glad he is come. 

True. She may be smit with him, 

Sir W. As cat with dog! 

True. He heard her voice as we did mount the stairs, 
And darted straight to join her. 

Ser W. You shall see 
What wondrous calm and harmony takes place. 
When fire meets gunpowder! 

Con. (Without.)—Who sent for you? 
What made you come! 

Wild. (Without.)—To see the town, not you! 
A kiss! 

Con. I vow I'll not. 

Wild. | swear you shall. 

Con. A saucy cub! I vow, [had as lieve 
Your whipper-in had kissed me. 

Sir W. Do you hear? 

True. ldo. Most pleasing discords' 

Enter CONSTANCE and WILDRAKE. 


Con. Father, speak 
To neighbour Wiidrake. 

Sir W. Very glad to see him! 

Wild. I thank you, good Sir William ! 
Of your good looks ! 

Con. What, Phebe '—Phebe '—Phebe ' 

Sur W. What want'st thou with thy lap-dog * 

Con, Only, sir, 

To welcome neighbour Wildrake ! 
To show himselfin town! 

Sir W. Wilt hold thy peace? 

Con. Yes ; if you'll lesson me to hold my laughter. 
Wildrake ! 

Wild. Well" 

Con. Let me waik thee in the park— 

How they would stare at thee! 

Sir W. Wilt ne’er give o’er? 

Wild. Nay, let her have her way—I heed her not! 
Though to more courteous welcome I have right, 
Although I am neighbour Wildrake '! Reason is reason! 

Con. And rightis right; so welcome, neighbour Wild- 

rake, 
I am very, very, very glad to see you! 
Come, for a quarter of an hour we’ll e’en 
Agree together'—How does your horses, neighbour? 

Wild. Pshaw'! 

Con. And your dogs? 

Wild. Pshaw! 

Con. Whipper-in and huntsman! 

Str W. Converse of things thou know’st to talk about! 

Con. And keep him silent, father, when I know 
He cannot talk of any other things? 

How does thy hunter! Whata sorry trick 

He played thee t’other day, to balk his leap 

And throw thee, neighbour! Didhe balk the leap? 
Confess' You sportsmen never are to blame ! 

Say you are fowlers, ‘tis your dog’s in fault ; 

Say you are anglers, "tis your tackle’s wrong ; 

Say you are hunters, why the honest horse 

That bears vour weight, must bear your blunders too' 
Why, whither go you? 

Wild. Any where from thee. 

Con. With me, you mean. 

Wild. I mean it not. 

Con. You do! 

I'll give you fifty reasons for't—and first, 
Where vou go, neighbour, I'll go! 
(They go owt—W DRAKE pettishly—ConsTANcE 
laughing ) 
Sir W. Do you mark? 
Much love is there! 

True. Indeed, a heap, or none. 
I'd wager on the heap! 

Sir W. Ay '—Do vou think 
These discords, as in the musician's art, 

Are subtle servitors tc harmony! 

That all this war's for peace? This wrangling but 
A masquerade where love his roguish face 
Conceals beneath an ugly visor '—Well? 

True. Your guess and my conceit are not a mile 
Apart. Unlike to other common flowers, 

The flower of Jove shows various in the bud, 
*T will look a thistle, and "twill blow a rose! 
And, with your leave, I'll put it to the test ; 
Affect myself, for thy fair daughter, love— 


| 


Give you joy 


What a figure 


' Make him my confidant—dilate to him 


Upon the graces of her heart and mind, 
Feature and form—that well may comment bear— 
Till—like the connoissieur, who finds 
A gem of art out in a household picture 
The unskili’d owner held so cheap he grudg'd 
Renewal of the chipp’d and tarnished rame, 
But vajues now as priceless—I arouse him 
Into a quick sense of the worth of that 
Whose merit hitherto, from lack of skill, 
Or dulling habit of acquaintanceship, 
He has not been awake to. 

Con. (Without.)—Neighbour Wildrake' 

Str W. Hither they come. I fancy well thy game! 
Oh, to be free to marry Widow Green! 
I'll call her hence anon—then ply him well. 

(Ste Wittiasm 
Wild. (Without.)\—Nay, neighbour Constance! 
True. He is high in storm. 


Enter WiLDRAKE and Constance. 


Wild. To Lincolnshire, I tell thee. 

Con. Lincolnshire! 

What, prithee, takes thee off to Lincolnshire ? 

Wild. Too great delight in thy fair company. 

True. Nay, Master Wildrake, why away so soon? 
You are scarce a day in town '—Extremes like this, 
And starts of purpose, are the signs "tis love, 

(Aside 


Though immatured as yet. 
Con. He's long enough 
Intown! What should he here! He's lost in town 
No man is he for concerts, balls or routs ! 
No game he knows at cards, save rare Pope Joan' 
He ne'er could master dance beyond a jig ; 
And as for musick, nothing to compare 
To the melodious yelping of a hound, 
Except the braying of his huntsman’s horn ! 
Ask htm to stay in town! 
Sir W. (Without.) Hoa, Constance! 
Con, Sir '— 
Neighbour, a pleasant ride to Lincolnshire ' 
Good-by ! 
Su W. (Without.)\—Why, Constance ! 
Con. Coming, sir! Shake hands! 
Neighbour, good-by! Don’t look so wo-begone ; 
*Tis but a two day’s ride, and thou wilt see 
Rover, and Spot, and Nettle, and the rest 
Of thy dear country friends. 
Str W. (Without.)—Constance ! I say! 
Cen. Anon '!—Commend me to the gentle souls, 
And pat them for me '—Will you, neighbour Wildrake 
Sir W. (Without.)—Why, Constance ' Constance! 
Con. In a moment, sir! 
Good-by '!—I'd cry, dear neighbour, if I could! 
Good-by '—A pleasant day when next you hunt! 
And prithee, mind thy horse don’t balk his leap! 
Good-by—and, after dinner, drink my health ' 
“A bumper, sirs, to neighbour Constance '" 
And give it with a speech, wherein unfold 
My many graces, more accomplishments, 
And virtues topping either—in a word, 
How I'm the fairest, kindest, best of neighbours ' 


Do '— 


(Ezeunt TRUEWOoRTH, trying to pacify WiLpRakt 
CONSTANCE Rasting. 


END OF ACT I. 


EXCERPTS FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS, 

DIFFERENCE OF ofINION —We are more inclined to 
hate one another for points on which we differ, than 
to love one another for points on which we agree. The 
reason, perhaps, is this: when we find others that agree 
with us, we seldom trouble ourselves to confirm that 
agreement ; but when we chance on those that differ 
with us, we are zealous both to convince and to convert 
them. Our pride is hurt by the failure, and disappeint- 
ed pride engenders hatred. This reflection is strength- 
ened by two circumstances observable in man: first 
that the most zealous converters are always the most 
rancorous, when they fail of producing conviction ; tut 
when they succeed, they love their new disciples far 
better than those whose establishment in the faith 
neither excited their zeal to the combat, nor rewarded 
their prowess with a victory. Priestly owed much of 
the virulence with which he was attacked, fo the cir- 
cumstance of his agreeing partly with everybody, but 
entirely with nobody, In politicks, as in sows oH mn 
Iiteratare, as in religion; below the surface in or 
taticks, or above it in pneumaticks, his track tight stil 
be traced by the host of assailants that pursued it; anc, 
like the flying-fish, he had no sooner escaped one ene- 
my in the water, than he had to encounter anower 
the atr. 

LoxDON AND PaRts.—The approach to Paris is more 
exciting than even the approach to London ; for London 
is the city of business, Paris of pleasure ; London the 
emporium of sense, Paris of nensense—London a wood 
of thriving timber, Paris a garden of ever-varying flow- 
ers. London is the mighty throne where the world is 
legislated, Paris the graceful temple whence it is civii- 
ized. London is the stern and helmeted Pallas, Paris 
the many-hued Iris. London is, in short, the capits: 
for men, and Paris for women! 

Hapriness.—Happiness is that single and glorious 
thing. which is the very light and sun of the whole an 
mated universe ; and where she is not, it were better 
that nothing should be. Without her, wisdom is but 4 
shadow, and virtue a name; she is their sovereign 
mistress; for her alone they labour, and by her they 
will be paid: to enjoy her, and to communicate her, is 
the object of their efforts, and the consummatiocn ¢ 
their toil 

THE MIDDLE CLassEs.—It is in the middle classes ¢ 
society that all the finest feelings, and the most em 
ble propensities of our nature. do principally flooriss 
and abound. For the good opinion of our fellow-men 
is the strongest, though not the purest motive to virtue 
The privations of poverty render us too cold and ca 
lous, and the privileges of property, too arrogant #n¢ 
consequential to feel; the first places us beneath the 
influence of opmion, the second above it. 

AFFECTING KEMONSTRANCE.—An ancient officer. 
whose distinguished merit and service had attained « 
Louis the fourteenth in promotion of officers, went ae 
most respectfully addressed him, saying, “1 had ex 
pected no other than to die in the service of your m™* 
jesty ; but I did not think it would be of grief.” The 
king, truly equitable and grateful, took the first oppor 
tunity of rewarding him with a promotion, equal to fas 
spirit and gallantry. . 

SLaxpeR.—Slander cannot make the subjects of * 
either better or worse. It may represent us in a false 
light, or place a likeness of us in a bad one, but we are 
the same: not so the slanderer ; for calumny always 
makes the calumniator worse, but the calumnia‘e¢ 
never. 

AvuTuorsair.—Duli authors will measure our jut 
ment not by our abilities, but by their own concett. *° 
admire their vapidity, it is to have superiour taste; 
despise it, is to have none. * 

TrRoTH.—Truth can hardly be expected to adapt a 
self to the crooked policy, and wily sinuosities “ 
wordly affairs; for truth, like light, travels only 
straight lines. 

Wispom.—Every fool knows how often he has bee" 
a rogue ; but every rogue does not know how 


| has been a fool. 


Maxrm.—If you want enemies, excel others—if f° 
want friends, let others excel you. 
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